













Model 15, Price $2,500. 




















Rambler one hand speed control. 


give you full information. 
Both are at your service. 


BRANCHES: 

- Boston, 145 Columbus Ave. 
Philadelphia, 242 N. Broad Street. 
Milwaukee, 457-459 Broadway. 





A car embodying all the latest structural features, 
but at every point refined to Rambler simplicity. 

Motor, four cylinder vertical, 35-40 horse power. 

Sliding gear transmission, double chain drive. 

Absolutely noiseless, speedy and powerful. 

A strictly modern conception with the familiar 


Our catalog, or agents in all leading cities, will 


Thos. B. Jeffery @ Co. 
Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis., U.S. A. 
Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Ave. 


San Francisco, 10th and Market Sts, 
New York Agency, 134 W. 38th St. 
















POLE BAKER 


BY 


WILL N. HARBEN 


Author of ‘‘Abner Daniel,” “The Georgians,” 


“The Substitute,’’ etc. 


OLE BAKER will be remembered as a 

humorous character in “ Abner Daniel.” 
this new novel he is the central character—a shrewd, 
kindly, shirt-sleeves philosopher, with some capital 
yarns to tell as well as an important part to play 
in the love affairs of a young couple with which 
the narrative is chiefly concerned. 
not for his genius for meddling in other people’s 
affairs to their own ultimate good, the romance of 
the young lovers would not have ended so happily. 
The characters and scenes are again those of 
Georgia, and the same good-humored, delightful 
narrative winds leisurely through this story as in 
its popular predécessors. 


In 


Indeed, were it 


Price, $1.50 
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Model K 





The Géli-cmarting WINTON 





O more ‘‘cranking”’ ! 

Start the Car from where you comfortably sit. 
You can do it now with the new Winton Model K. 

Just move the Ignition Dial-Lever a trifle, on top 
of Steering Wheel. 

That finds one of the four cylinders ready charged 
with Gas, and will Spark it into action without 
**cranking.”’ 

You thus save dignity and temper. 

You also save gasoline and electricity. 

Because you can now shut off the motor every 
time you stop, and start it again when ready, from 
the seat. 

This saves the motor from a lot of needless run- 
ning when Car is standing still, waiting for something 
or somebody. 

And a dainty Woman may now drive a Winton, 
without the inelegant necessity of ‘‘cranking” it at 
every stop. 

* * * 

But, think what this self-starting quality in a 
Winton Car proves for the Car Construction. 

It proves almost perfect compression of Gas in the 
cylinders. 

cause, you couldn’t start the motor with an 
electric spark, unless there was gas in a_ cylinder 
retained there since the motor last ran, under high 
compression. 

Any flaw in the boring of the cylinder, or in the 
seating and fitting of the piston and its rings, would 
let the gas /eak out shortly after compression if not 
*‘fired” at once. 

This is where the Winton system of grinding the 
inside of ‘cylinders, instead of boring them, shows ite 
great advantage. 


In boring a cylinder the thin walls are likely to 
spring away from the auger, or boring tool, wherever 
there is a hard spot in the metal. 

This portion, when it ‘springs back” ugain, after 
the tool has been withdrawn, leaves a permanent eleva- 
tion, or friction spot, for the piston to chafe against, 
—with a leaky place on either side of it to lose com- 
pression. 

And, wherever there is a softer spot in the cylinder 
metal, the tool bores through that too easily, with icss 
expansive pressure on that part of the wall than on 
surrounding places. 

That creates a sort of depression in the wall of the 
cylinder which lets gas escape past the piston. 


* * * 


But with grinding it is different. 

Grinding out a cylinder brings no erpansive pres- 
sure on its walls. 

Because, instead of an auger that fills the whole 
interior of the cylinder as in boring, the grinding is 
done by a small Emery or Carborundum wheel that re- 
volves on.a revolving arm, but in an opposite direction 
to that arm. 

This small grinding wheel thus follows the inside 
wall of cylinder, and cuts away the steel with Emery, 
in an absolutely true circle. 

It also leaves behind it a perfectly smooth, non- 
friction, mirror surface, instead of the coarse, wiry 
surface left by boring. 

Every Model K Winton cylinder is ground six to 
twelve times with a Carborundum wheel in this pains- 
takmg and effective way. 


That is why Model K Winton cylinders hold the 
gas under high compression over night, so that the 
motor can be started from seat in the morning with- 
out cranking. 7 

And a Motor that will hold its compression like 
this, clearly utilizes all the effici of the cylinders, 
and of the gasoline, electricity, and lubrication 

A cylinder that won't hold its compression is like 
a leaky pail that you keep pouring gasoline into, but 
can’t keep full,—and gasoline costs money. 


* * * 


The cylinders of a cheap Car can’t be ground, and 
so must be bored instead. 

Because, cheap cylinders are made of comparatively 
soft metal. 

The grains of Emery used in grinding would sink 
into that soft metal, and become imbedded there. 

Then these grains would cut lengthwise grooves 
into the piston, when it worked up and down, so the gas 
would escape instead of being properly compressed. 

But, Winton cylinders and Winton pistons, are 
made of metal so hard, and so close-textured, that even 
Emery could not become imbedded init. 

And Winton grinding leaves these diamond-hard 
cylinder walls in an absolutely ‘‘ true” and smooth-as- 
glass condition, which eliminates friction, heat, and lost 
compression. 

The self-starting, and retained-compression, proves 
this beyond question. 

istons, Piston-rings, Crank-shafts, Valves. 
Universal Couplings, and Transmission Shafts are also 
ground, like the cylinder, on the new Winton Model K. 

The result is maximum efficiency of power from 
Motor to Driving Wheels, much longer sje to the 
Car, and great economy of Lubrication, Gasoline, and 


Repair. 
P * a * 


The new Winton Model K has— 

—A vertical 4-cylinder Motor, which is instantly 
accessible. i 

—Flexible Pneumatic Speed.Control which gives 
a speed range of from 4 miles an hour to 50 miles an 
hour, by the mere pressure of foot on a soft spring 
pedal, and without touching a lever. 

Winton Twin-springs that-adjust themselves to 
light loads, or heavy loads, on rough or smooth 
roads, and add length of life to the tires by taking 
all the hard bouncing off them. 

—Big Tires, 34-inch by 4-inch. ¥ 

—Powerful Brakes—3 of them—made with 25 
per cent larger contact surfaces than last year. 

—Luxurious tonneau, roomy springy, and uphol- 
stered superbly, with many little comfort features. . 

Price $2,500, and only one type of car built this 
season—the best that concentrated effort can pro- 
duce. 

Compare it with the finest $3,500 car on the market. 
Auto Book now ready—get a copy from— 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., Dept. N, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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COMMENT 


Mr. Roosevert, like most college graduates, was an idealist 
when he began his political career, but at later stages of his 
public life he has more than once adverted, with some show 
of impatience, to the folly of repudiating a second-best boon 
because one cannot get the best boon. Perfection, of course, 
is one thing, and an approach to perfection another; but not 
m that aceount does the latter merit scorn. That this homely 
but useful wisdom is missing from the intellectual outfit of 
Governor Cummins, of Iowa, is evident from the ground on 
which he censures the rate-making bill lately introduced by 
Senator Doiuiver, of his own State, in the Upper House of 
the Federal legislature. This bill the Governor denounces 
as a subterfuge because it does not empower the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to fix a minimum as well as a maximum 
rate. Now, there is no doubt that the President and _ his 
Attorney-General would like to authorize the commission 
to fix a minimum as well as a maximum rate in order to 
avert discrimination between localities. They and their friends 
are not framing bills, however, for the fun of the thing; 
they want bills to become laws. For a bill to become a law 
it will not suffice that it has the approval of the House of 
Representatives and is certain to be signed by the Executive, 
if it reaches him. It is also indispensable that the measure 
shall be, first, reported—favorably, if possible, but at all 

i events reported—from a committee of the Senate; and then, 
after debate, accepted by a majority of Senators. Nobody 
knows better than Mr. Roosrevetr that he can procure for the 
administration’s rate-making bill the support not only of the 
Democratic members of the Senate’s Interstate Commerce 
Committee, but also of three Republican members, to wit, 
Messrs. Cuttum, Crapp, and Do.iiver, provided the bill does 
not go too far. He could scarcely hope to obtain the assistance 
of the two Senators first named if he insisted upon inserting 
in the government rate-making project a minimum-rate pro- 
vision which is vehemently opposed by Chicago, St. Paul, 





and other great commercial centres. 

As it is of moment that the bill framed by Mr. Dotutver, in 
conference, it is said, with the President and the Attorney- 
General, should be reported favorably by a majority of the 
committee, the framer has naturally been careful to conciliate 
the Senators from Illinois and Minnesota. It is not to be 
inferred that the Iowa Senator would not like to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the power to fix a minimum 
rate, or that he will not strive to confer it in another session 
of Congress. What he wants to do at this session is to take 
the first step toward a redress of grievances complained of 
by simply authorizing the commission to fix what it deems 
a just and reasonable, or, in other words, a maximum, rate 
in any particular case where it regards the rate charged by 
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a railway to a given shipper as unreasonable. For the moment 
the advocates of government rate-making are endeavoring 
to prevent discrimination between individual shippers from 
the same locality. There will be time enough hereafter for 
grappling with the difficult and complicated question of dis- 
crimination between localities. 


The Speaker of the House of Representatives is popularly 
supposed to be clothed with autocratic powers within the 
sphere of his jurisdiction, and to him has often been attributed 
the exercise of much more influence on Federal legislation 
than can be exerted even by a President of the United States. 
Credited with a giant’s strength, he has sometimes also been 
accused of using it like a giant. The accusation was heard 
less frequently before the civil war, but during the last quar- 
ter of a century a domineering and oppressive employment 
of despotie authority has been imputed to Samur. J. RANDALL, 
to Tuomas B. Reep, and even by some disgruntled ones to 
C. F. Crise and D. B. Henperson. Good-natured as he is by 
nature and by habit, we should not be surprised if Speaker 
Cannon had a similar charge brought against him. It was 
pointed out the other day, however, by the Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Sun that the Speaker’s autoeracy, 
like the autoeracy of the Boursons or the Romanorrs, though 
theoretically limitless, is qualified in practice by tradition. 
When the Federal House of Representatives met for the first 
time in the spring of 1789 and proceeded to elect a Speaker, 
that officer no doubt had absolute power to assign what mem- 
bers he chose to the several committees. He had, in other 
words, a clean slate; but his successors in the Speaker’s chair 
have never had such entire liberty of action. Custom and 
precedent constrain a Speaker to keep his predecessor’s slate 
before him and to permit:members to keep the places once 
attained on desirable committees, or, if transferred at all, 
to go to committees equally important. Even Tuomas B. Reep, 
when he became Speaker of the Fifty-first Congress in 1889, 
and again of the Fifty-fourth Congress in 1895, though he 
was much freer than either Speaker Hrnprrson or Speaker 
Cannon to select his own chairmen of committees, because 
in those cases the majority had changed from Democratic 
to Republican, promoted, as a rule, nevertheless, to the chair- 
manship those Republicans who had stood at the head of 
the minorities in the committees of the preceding Democratic 
Congress. Speaker Cannon showed himself equally unwilling 
to disturb the status quo when he organized the House in the 
Fifty-eighth Congress, two years ago. He left in their places 
most of the chairmen appointed by Speaker HeNprErson, and 
he has again shown respect for precedent in his distribution 
of chairmanships in the present House, though there have 
been transfers from one important committee to another. 
Thus we see that it is unreasonable to call a Speaker a Czar. 
unless we bear in mind that, although in theory nothing can 
eontrol the will of an autocrat, yet in practice the exercise 
of it is regulated by tradition and usage. 


The flight of Sefior Morates, President of Santo Domingo, 
from his capital, and his consequent supersession in the office 
of Dominican Chief Magistrate by Vice-President CacrerEes 
do not really affect the principle exemplified in the treaty 
with the Dominican Republic now pending in our Senate. 
Nor would it have placed Mr. Roosrvett in a somewhat ludi- 
crous predicament had he not happened, in his last message 
to describe Moraues, who, as a matter of fact, seems to have 
been always a bit of a rogue, as a Heaven-sent savior of so- 
ciety. After pointing out, what is true enough, that the econ- 
ditions in Santo Domingo have for a number of years grown 
from bad to worse, until, a year ago, the whole social struc- 
ture seemed to be on the brink of dissolution, Mr. RooseveE.Lt 
went on to say that, fortunately, just at that time a ruler 
sprang up in Santo Domingo who, with his colleagues, saw 
the dangers threatening the country, and appealed to the 
friendship of the only neighbor who possessed the power and, 
as they hoped, also the will to help them. No doubt the 
words “with his colleagues,” qualify what otherwise would 
be the derisory assumption that Moraes was the one-eyed man 
among the blind. As a matter of fact, Moraes has held office 
simply by the tolerance of Horacto Vasquez; and not only 
Vice-President Caceres. but, since the displacement of 
Sancuez, formerly the Minister for Foreign Affairs, all the 
members of the cabinet have been appointees of the same 





























influential citizen or, in other words, Horacistas. Now, under 
the Dominican Constitution, cabinet ministers share with the 
President the executive power, precisely as they do in the 
Swiss Confederation, and the treaty with the United States 
would not and could not have been signed unless they, as well 
as Moraes, had approved of it. The only change desired by 
them in the document is one acceptable to our Senate, namely, 
that the request for the interposition of the United States for 
the maintenance of order shall come, not from the Dominican 
President, but from the Dominican Congress. 7 





So it is manifest that the question as to the expediency 
of ratifying the Dominican treaty by which, to avert the occu- 
pation of the Santo Domingo custom-houses by European 
creditor powers, we are ourselves to undertake the revenue 
collecting and distributing function, is not affected an iota 
by the flight of Moraes from the capital, a flight prompted by 
the impression, probably well founded, that his patron Vas- 
QUEZ was growing tired of him, and that, consequently, the city 
would soon become too hot for him. The arguments advanced 
in Mr. Roosrvett’s message on behalf of the intervention for 
which the Dominican Treaty provides are as cogent to-day as 
they ever were. We need not repeat them here, for we have 
often discussed them, and pointed out that the remedy pro- 
posed by the President and advocated by Secretary Root pre- 
sents the only alternative to acceptance of the dangerous pre- 
cedent set in 1902 by our acquiescence in the blockade of 
Venezuelan seaports by European creditor powers and the 
subsequent sequestration of certain Venezuelan customs rev- 
enues for the payment of debts arising out of contract. We 
say that these two are the only practicable courses, because we 
take for granted that our government would not now assert, 
what without inconsistency it might have asserted four years 
ago, that it could not permit European powers to compel by 
force an. American republic to discharge contractual obliga- 
tions, but must relegate them, if they seek redress for default 
in payment, to the tribunals of the indebted commonwealth. 


In view of the grave loss of life and of the widespread 
alarm caused last summer in a section of the Union by the 
outbreak of yellow fever, it is of obvious importance that 
Congress should consider during its present session the desira- 
bility of providing a national maritime quarantine system for 
our Southern coast-line. There is no subject in which a deeper 
interest is felt by our fellow countrymen who dwell in the 
y-low-fever belt, and if any Federal legislation can be framed 
which would be ecaleulated to avert a visitation of the epi- 
demie next year, it ought to be enacted without delay. This 
is urgent business, and we invite the attention of Congress 
to a discussion of it in an article recently contributed to the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal by Hon. Frank Jounston, of 
Jackson, Mississippi, formerly Attorney-General of that State. 
Mr. JouHNsToN points out that whenever there has been an 
extensive epidemic of yellow fever in Havana, or in any of 
the ports in or near the Caribbean Sea, the infection has 
spread to the Southern States. To ward off at such times 
the pestilence it is indispensable that marine quarantines 
shall be maintained rigorously on our Southern coast-line, 
from the mouth of the Rio Grande to Charleston, a distance 
of more than two thousand miles, within which are compre- 
hended innumerable ports of entry, besides small harbors and 
inlets. Under such circumstances the establishment of an 
effective quarantine is a colossal undertaking, and although 
the seven States directly concerned have applied themselves 
to the work with more or less intelligence and energy, efficient 
cooperation between their health authorities has proved im- 
practicable. 


Manifestly, the chain of State quarantines is no 
stronger than its weakest link, and no State has the power 
to make good the shortcomings of a neighbor State. This 
being indubitably the fact, as was demonstrated in a startling 
way last summer, the people of the seven States immediately 
interested naturally, logically, and rightly look to the general 
government for protection. Has the Federal government the 
constitutional power to establish and maintain a national 
quarantine system? Mr. Jounstron shows that concerning this 
point no doubt is tenable. In the early case of GiBpons vs. 
Oapen, the United States Supreme Court decided that the 
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Federal government had such power, and in the later case 
of Baruetr vs. Lockwoop, decided in 1896, the same court 
held that, under the power to regulate foreign and interstate 
commerce, Congress has authority to establish quarantine 
regulations, and thus protect commerce from contagious or 
infectious disease. Mr. JouHnsron contends that there would 
be nothing in the exercise of such authority by the national 
government to alarm the strictest and most sensitive construe- 
tionist of Federal power. Each State would retain the power 
to enforce its own rules and regulations with regard to inter- 
state quarantines in cooperation with the Federal authorities. 
There would be no infringement upon the constitutional rights 
of the several States, nor could there be any impairment of 
State dignity or prestige because of the exclusive exercise 
by the national government of power and authority over 
maritime quarantines, enforced against vessels coming from 
foreign parts, which exercise unquestionably is a prerogative 
of the federation, as distinguished from the constituent com- 
monwealths. As for the expediency of establishing a national 
maritime quarantine system on our Southern coast-line, it 
is too patent to need much exposition. Such a system would 
be independent of local influences and interests; it would 
assure uniformity of marine quarantine rules and regulations; 
and it would give the Southern people, when threatened with 
an epidemic, the bracing sense of security that would come 
from the confidence ‘reposed by them in the Federal ofticers 
employed in the public health and marine hospital service. 
We concur with Mr. Jounston in deeming it almost super- 
fluous to assert that the Federal government, with its fleets 
of revenue-cutters equipped with all necessary appliances and 
possessing unlimited financial resources, and with one of the 
best-trained marine and hospital services in the world, can 
perform the vast and complicated work of marine quarantine 
on our far-stretching Southern coast-line incomparably more 
effectively than it could possibly be done by local and inde- 
pendent boards of health. 


We have before us the manifesto issued not long ago in the 
Philippines by the so-called Federal party, in which its present 
and its prospective attitude toward the government of the 
United States is interestingly set forth. If the reader asks 
why we consider the views and aims of such an organization 
worthy of careful attention, we reply by recalling the state- 
ment made on August 26, 1904, at Montpellier, Vermont, by 
Secretary Tarr, who had been Governor-General of the Philip- 
pine Archipelago. Judge Tart testified that the Federal party 
had been formed among the Filipinos for the express purpose 
of bringing about peace, and that all the good elements of 
the insular population had joined this party, and had so ef- 
ficiently aided the commission to establish civil government 
im all parts of the islands that, as early as July 4, 1901, it 
had been deemed safe and wise to appoint a civil governor 
to act as the executive in conjunction with the commission 
which would serve as a legislative council. Fortified with 
such credentials, the Federal party has a claim to be heard 
that will scarcely be disputed. Its declaration of convictions 
and aspirations reflects not a little credit on the good sense 
and moderation of its framers. The relations of the Philip- 
pines to the United States are conceived in the document 
under our eye as properly adjustable to two periods, the second 
of which will not begin until order shall have been thoroughly 
established throughout the archipelago, and until a large part 
of the population shall have received the benefit of a primary 
education. During the preliminary period the leaders of the 
Federal party have not asked for an elective legislature. They 
have been content with the concession of most of such civil 
rights, liberties, and guarantees as non-voters possess in the 
United States, and with the equivalent of municipal and 
county self-governments, the acts of which have been subject 
to review by the central authority vested in the Philippine 
Commission. All they now ask is that, during the remainder 
of the preparatory term, primary education shall be, not only 
gratuitous, but compulsory, for the children of both sexes. 


It is when we come to the second, or constitutional, period, 
which now is not distant, that we find the proclaimed opinions 
and wishes of the Federal party particularly worthy of no- 
tice. As regards the ultimate relation of their country to 
the United States, its views have manifestly undergone a 








change since the original platform of the party was formu- 
lated in December, 1900. The party then declared that the 
territory of the Philippine Islands might be considered as one 
of the States of the American Union, but that it never should 
be ceded, wholly or partially, to any foreign power. Now it 
takes firm ground in favor of ultimate separation. It is at 
present the judgment of the Federal party that while imme- 
diate or premature independence, instead of being a benefit, 
might prove a calamity, exposing the Philippines to foreign 
interference, independence, on the other hand, if deferred 
indefinitely, would also be a hurtful extreme, the annihila- 
tion of a sacred hope. The early establishment of a represent- 
ative form of government, or, in other words, such an instal- 
ment of home rule as would permit the Filipinos to take an 
active and efficient part in the management of their affairs, is 
pronounced the right mean between the two extremes. It is 
further pointed out that such a concession would furnish the 
best possible chronometer for measuring the length of time 
during which the islands should remain under American tutel- 
age. For these reasons the manifesto urges upon Congress 
the expediency of convoking a Filipino popular assembly in 
July, 1906. Meanwhile, it earnestly pleads that the duties 
leviable upon Philippine sugar and tobacco imported into the 
United States may be reduced to twenty-five per cent. of 
the DincLey rates; and that, pending such reduction, the Frye 
act, requiring all interinsular commerce to be transacted in 
American bottoms may be suspended. This petition is based 
on the ground that it is illogical and unjust to treat the 
islands by the DiveLtry act as foreign territory, and by the 
Frye act as American territory. Congress is also requested to 
substitute for the provision that in 1906 English shall be- 
come the official language of the islands a law that for at 
least a decade after the current year the official language shall 
continue to be Spanish; for the reason that, as yet, English 
is spoken or read by only a very small number of Filipinos. 
We are glad to hear that a copy of the manifesto embodying 
the views which we have just summed up has been laid on 
the desk of every Senator and Representative at Washington. 
We hope that its appeals and its suggestions will be heeded. 


The revolutionary uprising in Moscow, after maintaining 
for upwards of a week a desperate struggle with the civil and 
military authorities, was finally put down on December 30, 
and there now prevails in Russia’s ancient capital the dismal 
species of order which was once said to reign in Warsaw. We 
are told that cannonading went on for many hours before the 
last stronghold of the striking workmen could be taken, and 
that the soldiers, infuriated by the prolonged resistance, 
avenged themselves with wholesale massacre. So far as that 
quarter of Moscow is concerned, it may be fairly said of the 
victors that solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant (they make 
a solitude and eall it peace). It will be observed that we speak 
of the frightful affair in Moscow as an “uprising”; for the 
original intention of the revolutionary leaders to restrict their 
followers to a “general strike” was quickly set aside. The 
engine of passive resistance raised to the highest power, as it 
would be if it were generally national and could be rigorously 
maintained for an indefinite period, would indeed be a force 
almost impossible to cope with. In practice, however, a strike, 
though its organizers may wish it to be general, is not concerted 
in respect of time; is loeal, sporadic, or, at the widest, sec- 
tional rather than universal; and is entered upon by the 
strikers without food-supplies or pecuniary resources adequate 
to their support for more than a brief term. The result is 
that, instead of tiring out and starving out the regular au- 
thorities, the strikers themselves succumb to exhaustion and 
starvation. Such, at least, has been the ease in Russia, where 
this new and theoretically irresistible weapon has been tried 
for the first time. There is always, too, as we have said, the 
danger that the resistance intended to be passive will, through 
friction and collision, become active, and from that moment 
{he moral weight of the demonstration is impaired, if not 
destroyed, 


In a word, though a general strike would, theoreti- 
cally, be invincible, the conditions needed for its application 
would never in practice be forthcoming. If Russia were in- 
habited exclusively by Quakers who obeyed inflexibly the 
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teachings of the Sermon on the Mount, it would be manifest- 
ly impossible for the Czar’s government to coerce them by 
brute force. Human nature being what it is, however, a strike 
meant to be general and impassive drifts quickly toward dis- 
couragement and disintegration on the one hand, or toward 
violent assaults upon constituted authority on the other. We 
cbserve that, according to a telegram from St. Petersburg, the 
Workmen’s Central Couneil, when ealling off the general 
strike which brought about the Moscow upheaval, have an- 
nounced that they will not again resort to that method of 
remonstrance, believing that the time for agitation for econom- 
ical reforms has gone by, and that the era of political and 
social revolution has begun. The truth, of course, is that, 
owing to the fidelity of the bulk of the soldiers, the Russian 
proletariat has failed in its effort to upset the government, 
and that now—unless the reactionists can persuade the Czar 
io restore the autocratic government in its former rigor—the 
Moderate Liberals will have an opportunity to bring about a 
peaceful and an orderly transformation of a despotism into 
a constitutional realm. 


The Naval Academy at Annapolis seems to be going 
through very much such a course of discipline anent hazing 
as overtook’ the Military Academy at West Point several 
years ago. It seems that about one hundred upper-class mid- 
shipmen are liable to court martial for unofficial training 
of their younger comrades, and though it is not likely that 
so many as that will be brought to trial, some of the most 
conspicuous offenders are likely to be dismissed. That will 
be painful to them and a tribulation to the government, 
which wants al] the capable young trained naval officers it 
can get, and can ill afford to lose the services of picked 
young men who have been carefully trained and instructed 
at the public cost. The trouble with hazing at such places 
as Annapolis or West Point is that, once it gets a foothold, 
there is nothing to restrain individuals from carrying it to 
a mischievous excess. The discretion of young men of twenty 
in giving secret instruction in deportment to young men of 
eighteen is not very trustworthy at best, but if all the hazing 
were done by the midshipmen of best discretion there might 
not be trouble. The rule is in these cases that the youths of 
least discretion do the most hazing. It is a pity that the Naval 
Academy needs to be overhauled on the hazing issue, but it 
does seem to need it, and we do not doubt that the overhauling 
will be thoroughly done. 


It is interesting to notice that Lieutenant Taytor of the 
artillery, who is in trouble at this writing for inviting an 
enlisted man to change his seat at a New London theatre, is 
not a graduate of West Point. Mr. Taytor, if current re- 
ports are true, does not think enlisted men of our army look 
weli in the best seats of theatres. This is not a popular 
American opinion. Recent reports of the action of Washing- 
ton theatres in refusing to sell good seats to private soldiers 
in uniform have been received with indignation. Average 
people don’t seem to think there is any sense or propriety 
in regarding our soldiers as inferior in social standing to 
the rest of the population. Ours is no German army, as an 
officer is quoted as saying. Soldiers off duty rank as American 
citizens: officers the same: and both are entitled during good 
behavior to all the privileges of that condition. Judging by 
the promptness with which charges were preferred against 
Lieutenant Taytor, that seems to be the ruling sentiment in 
our army. 


Any excuse is a good excuse to write and talk about Ben- 
JAMIN Frankux. He was born January 17, 1706, and the 
coming of the two-hundredth anniversary of that day has 
filled the periodicals with literature about him. One excellent 
discourse about him printed in the January Critic is an 
address delivered by Mr. Josepn H. Croatr in Birmingham, 
Sngland, in 1903. Mr. Croare might have been expected 
to deal admirably with such a subject, and he. fulfilled ex- 
pectations. But his speech is only one of innumerable 
FRANKLIN deliverances that have appeared during the last 
month, and so far as we have noticed they were all interest- 
ing. They could not help being so, FRANKLIN was such an 
inordinately interesting human creature. No other American 
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rivals him as the subject of a biographical story, unless it is 
LincoLn, and of the two, Frank had the advantage in 
laving had his experiences extended into Europe, and in 
having lived twenty-eight years longer than Lincotn. Those 
twenty-eight years were the most useful and splendid of his 
life—full, every one of them, of sagacious and invaluable 
labors in the service of the American people. There is noth- 
ing in human beings that is quite so interesting to other 
human beings as their humanity. FranKkiin and Lixcoun 
were both chock full of humanity. They both had, for one 
thing, first-rate bodies. FRrANKLIN’s powers as a swimmer 
will be reealled, and LincoLn’s reputation as a wrestler. In 
their youth they were both athletes, and built to endure great 
toils, physical and mental, and to carry heavy responsibilities. 
Each of them began life for himself with a meagre preliminary 
education and no advantages of position or opportunity. Both 
of them had the precious gift of humor, and both of them 
employed it as an aid to persuasion and to facilitate transac- 
tions of momentous importance. Both of them were untiring 
friends of peace, and ready to make extreme concessions to 
avoid war. Both were men of profound resolution, untiring 
to prosecute an unavoidable war once undertaken. They are 
heroes of romance and of letters—these two—as well as of 
history. Writers will delight to write about them as long 
as the triumph of genius over circumstances continues to be 
an engaging theme. 


It was given to FRANKLIN to be known to the world in his 
own lifetime for what he was. That was due to the extreme 
protraction of his pvblie services, the length of his life, the 
remarkable scope of his talents and his studies, and his long 
residence in Europe. Not since FRANK itn’s time has Europe 
known any American statesman as it knew him. Not for a 
hundred and fifteen years did any American achieve a Eu- 
ropean reputation comparable to his. Since the events of last 
year President Roosevett has had a European reputation 
that has reminded many commentators of FrRANKLIN’s. It is 
as yet something of a bill-board reputation, of very rapid 
growth, and based on report rather than acquaintance. It may 
not last as well as FrANKLtIN’s has lasted, but it has got a 
great start, and seems a sturdy plant. It would be a rash 
prophet who would set metes to it, and who would suggest 
that there will be any diminution in it when Dr. Roosrvett 
goes over to chase the German Emperor’s stags and Europe 
has a chance to see and hear him. Wasnixeton Europe did 
not see, nor Lincotn. What it would have thought of WasH- 
INGTON can be easily enough conjectured, for it knew the 
type; but nothing like Linco.n ever got its growth in Europe, 
and nothing much like Frankuin, either. 


What Dr. Peasopy of Groton School has to say in this issue 
of the WEEKLY about Football is entitled to the consideration 
that is accorded to the opinion of an expert. For twenty years 
Dr. Prasopy has had football under close first-hand inspeec- 
tion in his own school and elsewhere. He knows the game, 
and recognizes its faults as it is played, but continues to have 
a very high opinion of its value in the training of youth. 
He deprecates the singling out of football to be the scapegoat 
for all the sins of college athletics. The game, he says, has 
come to be too dangerous, and the rules must be amended; 
but the chief fault to be remedied he finds to be in the spirit 
in which the game is taught and played. That fault, he says, 
pervades practically all contemporary American college sports. 
He would not prohibit sports—not even football—because of 
it. He would cure the fault. He thinks it largely due to 
professional coaches, who are hired to teach teams to win, and 
in their zeal teach them to win by unfair methods and dis- 
honest tricks. He would have the colleges discharge the pro- 
fessional coaches, as the first step towards getting an honest 
spirit into the game. 


That the spirit of the game is even more in need of reforma- 
tion than the rules is now the general opinion of observers. In 
a recent issue of the Springfield Republican there was a letter 
from a correspondent who described himself as having been 
intimately associated with modern football “from the time 
when we chose sides and kicked the ball as often at least as 
we did the lads of the other side, down to these days of an 
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armored eleven, twenty substitutes, surgeons, a brass band, and 
a field-telegraph.” This observer of mature experience is of 
Dr. Peasopy’s mind about professional coaches, Boys will 
get hurt in games, he says, however you change the rules. 
The venturesome spirit which makes them take risks and play 
hard is too valuable to change even if one could change it. 
“ At the same time,” he adds, “it is the misdirection of that 
spirit which hurts the manhood of the players, and I freely 
contend that in the allowing of professional handlers and 
coaches and trainers in our college athletics the college is 
permitting and generally encouraging the spirit in athletics 
which is their worst evil.” He goes on to disclose wherefore 
and wherein the professional coach is objectionable. De- 
scribing the methods of an unnamed coach who, “ while he 
knew the game, knew also every possible unfair trick of 
using hands and feet, and taught them to his team,” he says: 
“And why not? This coach and others are making a living 
by coaching. His business is more remunerative than that 
of a college professor and most legislators, and he is not going 
to do good advertising with a team that can’t win. They may 
win by fair play if they can, but win they must.” 


Of course all professional coaches are not alike, as the Re 
publican’s correspondent goes on to say, and he adds that he 
knows some whose influence is for fair play, but it is not 
strong enough to help much. We do not doubt that there are 
amateur coaches whose influence is as bad as any profes- 
sional’s, and professionals whose influence is good, but the 
situation of the amateur is favorable to a prejudice in favor 
of fair play, and the situation of a professional tends to breed 
in him the desire to win anyhow. Representatives of eighty- 
eight colleges discussed football a fortnight ago in New York, 
and appointed a rules committee to meet the old rules com- 
mittees and work with them. What will come of this effort 
is not yet disclosed, but the effort has been earnest enough to 
deserve results. .The short way to cut the nerve of profes- 
sionalism in sports would seem to be to abolish gate receipts, 
but the whole existing apparatus of college sports rests on 
gate receipts, and to withdraw the underpinning would in- 
volve a harder jolt than the athletic interests are game to sus- 
tain. The bigness and importance of the intercollegiate sport- 
ing apparatus, and the gravity of the interests vested in it, 
make it difficult to deal with. That, no doubt, is one reason 
for President Ettor’s opinion that the best plan is to suspend 
intercollegiate football for a year, and then, perhaps, take a 
fresh start. 


Just as the year went out the papers reported that Coat Om. 
JOHNNY was dying on a farm in Pennsylvania, in possession 
of the necessaries of life, but no more, and with his faithful 
wife at his bedside as his only companion. Everybody knows 
about Coat Om Jounny. He had the misfortune to grow up 
in the Pennsylvania oil region before persons of superior dis- 
cernment had protected the folks of that locality from the 
hazard of sudden subjection to the trials of fortuitous wealth. 
JOHNNY was never taught so much as to read and write. At 
twenty-one, in 1862, he came in, most unexpectedly, to a petro- 
leum fortune of about three million dollars. How he spent it 
all in seven months is part of the recorded history of the 
American people. His last forty vears, the papers say, have 
been spent in regret because of his earlier folly. Poor Jounny ! 
He knew no better. Worse men than he, since his day, have 
spent more: money in worse ways. And he had still, at last 
news, the companionship of a faithful wife! That could 
hardly have happened to him, except by a miracle, unless 
he had got rid of those millions. Poverty is a severe strain 
on the matrimonial prosperity of persons not used to poverty, 
and sudden riches are very apt to upset the domestic equilib- 
rium of persons who are not used to money. Whatever turns 
one’s habits of life upside down strains all established rela- 
tions. Strong characters will keep stanch through all vicissi- 
tudes, and disciplined and resourceful folk will adapt them- 
selves to changes better than people of less training. But as 
far as concerns domestic happiness the most fortunate ad- 
justment seems to be a moderate and steady progress as years 
increase towards easier pecuniary conditions. It is probably 
pleasant to have money to spend in one’s old age. In youth 
there are many other available forms of entertainment. 

































































Recent Notable Speeches in South Carolina 


Two speeches were made in the Palmetto State during the latter 
weeks of the year just closed that deserved the attention which 
they have commanded outside the borders of that commonwealth, 
because one of them depicted with clearness and force the extraor- 
dinary industrial development which the South has undergone 
during the last two decades, while the other discussed the charac- 
ter and work of a man whose name was once anathema in South 
Carolina—we refer to WiLttAM Lioyp GARRISON—in a candid, 
dispassionate, and equitable way. It was at a banquet given to 
commemorate the 176th anniversary of the St. Andrew’s Society of 
Charleston that the powers and achievements of the New South 
were described by the Hon. ALrrep P. Tuom, general counsel of 
the Southern Railway, himself a Southern man by birth, and a 
vraduate of the University of Virginia. Mr. THom began by re- 
calling that, during the reconstruction period, a time when all of 
the South’s energies were needed to build up her waste places, and 
when all her resources should have been taxed to adjust the coun- 
try to totally changed economical conditions, the grievous fact is 
that her white citizens never felt free to cast a vote upon any issue 
except one, to wit, the overshadowing domestic question of the 
safety of the white man’s civilization, and the purity of his race. 
Intelligent and patriotic Southerners longed for an opportunity to 
think and act upon the great national questions which concerned 
the whole commonwealth. They desired to bring up their children 
amid surroundings conducive to the evolution of a national, rather 
than a sectional, spirit. They wanted to aid in the solution of the 
republie’s problems, uninfluenced and untrammelled by circum: 
stances differentiating them from their fellow citizens of other sec- 
tions. In the presence of the race problem, however, by which they 
were beset, such freedom of thought and action on national ques- 
tions was denied them. Even after the menace of negro domination 
had vanished before the inflexible opposition of the Anglo-Saxons, 
the real or supposed necessity of remaining politically solid for the 
sake of racial self-preservation continued to stifle the freedom of 
the South’s political thought and action. 

Thus shut out by circumstances from the old-time activity in the 
political field, the South’s intellect and energy found vent in the 
industrial domain. Some figures marshalled by Mr. THom_ bear 
witness to the South’s amazing progress between 1880 and 1903. 
In the former year the value of her agricultural products in 
general was computed at $660,000,000; twenty-three years later, 
that aggregate value had mounted to $1,700,000,000. The value of 
the cotton crop in 1900 fell short of $314,000,000 ; in 1903, it was 
$660,000,000. The amount of capital invested in cotton-mills at 
the South in 1880 was only $21,000,000, and the number of 
spindles was but 667,000; in 1903 the capital invested had grown to 
$200,000,000. and the number of spindles to 8,250,000. In the 
former year the Southern mills consumed but 225,000 bales of 
cotton; in the latter the consumption had increased to two millions. 
In 1880 the amount of pig-iron produced in the South was only 
397,000 tons: in 1903 it was 3,300,000. The amount of coal mined 
in the same period expanded from 6,000,000 to 62,000,000 tons, and 
the value of the South’s lumber products had risen from $37,000,- 
000 to $200,000,000. We observe, lastly, that the aggregate of the 
South’s manufacturing products, which was but $457,000,000 in 
ISSO, had become $1.600,000,000 in 1903. 

Such an astonishing expansion of a country’s output would 
inevitably bring with it a new economical problem, that of trans- 
portation. It became the duty of the Southern railways to move 
to market the immensely increased products of Southern energy 
and industry. Additional lines, better roadbeds, increased sup- 
plies of rolling-stock, and, finally, double tracking, became indis- 
pensable. It was no slight achievement for a country which for 
upwards of two hundred years had remained in commercial servi- 
tude to other sections to convey the output of her cotton-mills to 
New York and other world-markets on terms that would permit 
them to compete with the mills of New England. Such was the 
knotty transportation problem with which the new South had io 
deal, and that it should have been solved so effectively within less 
than a quarter of a century is one of the most remarkable feats 
in railway history. But how, asks Mr. Tuo, is railway exten- 
sion to keep pace with the vast and continual expansion of the 
products that have to be moved? The money needed for railway 
extension has to be obtained on credit. How is credit to be secured, 
if wages are constantly increased; if the verdicts for damages 
rendered by juries are excessive and unjust; if the roads can 
hope for no sympathetic consideration on the part of the people 
amongst whom they run; and, above all, if their rates are to be 
cut down by an arbitrary Federal law which will aim to abolish 
the operation of the ordinary laws of trade?) Mr. THom submitted 
that Southern industry could hardly look for the fulfilment of its 
just aspirations, should a system of government rate-making be 
adopted, which would tend to deprive transportation companies 
of the credit essential to their ability to keep pace with the ex- 
panding needs of the people’s commerce. 

The other speech to which we refer was made on another occa- 
sion by Mr. J. ©. Hemprtti, of the Charleston News and Courier, 
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who, strange to say, took for his theme the career of WILLIAM 
LioypD GARRISON. That the protagonist of the abolition move- 
ment should have been singled out for portrayal at a South Caro- 
lina banquet is of itself a striking incident, but, as we have said, 
the calm and philosophic spirit with which the theme was treated 
bore even more impressive testimony to the change that has come 
over the South. Wititram LiLoyp GARRISON was recognized by Mr. 
HEMPHILL as having been the most potential personality in the 
history of the New England press. It was not DANIEL WEBSTER 
the statesman, or WENDELL PHILLIPS the orator, or RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON the dreamer, who did most to shape New England’s 
thought and purpose in the supreme trial of the republic, but 
WILLIAM Lioyp GARRISON, the patient, plodding journalist. In 
him, Mr. HEMPHILL sees a man with a purpose, a wicked purpose, 
indeed, from a Southerner’s point of view, but a purpose to which, 
whether wicked or beneficent, he devoted every energy of an in- 
tense nature with a fidelity unshaken by the frequent prospect of 
failure, a fidelity which braced him to face contempt, humiliation, 
and danger to the bitter end. Mr. HEMPHILL is one of those 
who know that, before the civil war the dominant, presumably 
more enlightened sentiment of New England was firmly, nay, 
angrily, antagonistic to Garrison. The churches were closed 
against him; the clergy denounced him. A mob in the streets of 
Boston destroyed his property and threatened his life. Not once 
was he swerved from his course, however, and, eventually, he won 
for himself and for his cause, through the damnable iteration of 
his unpurchasable press, the sympathy and respect of preachers, 
statesmen, politicians, and business interests at the North, and 
finally achieved the overthrow of slavery and of the Constitution, 
which he had branded as a covenant with hell. It follows, in Mr. 
HEMPHILL’s judgment, that, however convinced Southern people 
may be that the crusade of the so-called Liberator was justified 
neither in law nor in morals, they must admit that the greatest 
of all New England newspaper leaders was WILLIAM LLoyp 
Garrison. They may damn his work, but they cannot withhold 
admiration from his courage and his constancy. Mr. HEMPHILL, 
for his part, expressed the wish that the South had newspaper men 
of like courage to meet some of the terrible issues forced by him 
upon them; to meet them, not, indeed, in GARRISON’S spirit, which 
set law at defiance, but in a spirit of obedience to constituted 
authority and of unrelenting hostility to mob rule, which would 
tend to brutalize the conscience of the South, and to sap the life 
of her institutions. 





The Prosperity of American Railways 


Soe striking statistics bearing on the condition of American 
railways in 1905 have been published by Mr. Epwarp A. MOSELEY, 
Secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Before direct- 
ing attention to his surprising facts and figures, we should, in 
order to obtain the right standard of comparison, recall some 
corresponding data relating to the railroad traffic of the rest of the 
world. According to estimates made in 1900, the whole of Europe 
then possessed but 175,000 miles of railroad, exclusive of sidings 
and double tracks. The quantity of freight transported in a year 
was 1,145,000,000 tons, and the number of passengers carried was 
2.706,000.000. The annual receipts from all sources amounted to 
$1,800,000,000, and the annual expenditure to $1,040,000,000. In 
Asia, Austraiia, and Africa there were at the same date 65,000 
miles of railroad, which transported 66,500,000 tons of freight, and 
carried 346,000,000 passengers. The annual receipts were $240,- 
000,000, and the yearly expenditures, $127,500,000. 

Now let us turn to the record of the United States, as this has 
heen brought down close to date by Mr. MoseLry. There are to- 
day, in our republic, 215,000 miles of track (second tracks or sid- 
ings not being counted), eighty per cent. of which has been con- 
structed since the close of the civil war. If second, third, and 
fourth tracks and sidings were to be included, we should now be 
able to point to 300,000 miles of track. It is noteworthy that, of 
our entire railway mileage, sixty-five per cent. is embraced in seven 
great systems, to wit, the Vanderbilt system, the Pennsylvania 
system, the Gould system, the Harriman system, the Hill system, 
the- Rock Island system, and the Southern Railway system, the 
latter controlling nearly all the important railways of the South. 
The railways constituting the remaining thirty-five per cent. of 
our railroad mileage are, for the profitable conduct of their busi- 
ness, absolutely dependent upon the seven great consolidations. 
named. We shall still better appreciate the extent to which 
centralization has been carried when we add that about a hundred 
persons control the boards of directors of railroads, the commer- 
cial value of which equals ninety per cent. of the total, and the 
earnings of which amount to ninety per cent. of the aggregate 
gross earnings of the railways of the United States. 

We turn to the volume of traffic transported. In 1894 the num- 
ber of tons carried by all the railways of the United States was 
638,000,000. In 1904, only ten years later, it had more than 
doubled, having reached the astonishing figure of 1,309,000,000 
tons. The date for the whole of 1905 are not yet accessible, but it 
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is known that the volume of freight traffic has signally increased 
during the twelvemonth. The number of passengers carried in 
1895 was 527,421,000; it had risen in 1904 to 715,419,000, and has 
mounted considerably higher during 1905. If we pass to earnings, 
we learn that the total gross earnings of the railways of the 
United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, from opera- 
tion {income from investment not being included, though many 
railways, it should be remembered, are large owners of mines and 
other property) were, in round numbers, $2,100,000,000. The 
figures mean an increase of one hundred per cent. during the last 
decade, and of about $600,000,000 during the last quinquennium. 
Krom sources other than the earnings which accrued from opera- 
tion, the railroads received during the last fiscal year nearly 
$115,000,000. There was in 1904 a surplus of earnings and income 
over operating expenses amounting to $685,200,000, which should 
be compared with the $400,000,000 attained in 1888. The surplus 
left in 1904 for dividends and improvements after payment of 
operating expenses, of interest on bonds, and of taxes, was nearly 
328,000,000, whereas in 1888, after similar deductions had been 
made, only $120,000,000 remained. 

Apropos of dividends, interest, and taxes, we should mention 
that the disbursement on the last-named account has more than 
doubled since 1888, having risen from $25,000,000 to $60,000,000. 
The aggregate amount of railway stock outstanding on June 30, 
1904, was, in round numbers, $6,340,000,000. The amount of 
money paid to the holders of this stock in dividends has doubled 
in five years. The aggregate funded debts of American railways 
were computed in 1904 at $6,873,000,000, but, of the outstanding 
bonds, the railways themselves in their corporate capacity owned 
upwards of $558,000,000. 

Few of us appreciate how many men are needed to transact 
such a colossal business. As a matter of fact, there are in the 
service of American railways to-day more than a million and a 
quarter of men. Of this multitude of employees, 52,451 are engine 
men, 55,000 are firemen, 40,000 are conductors, and other train- 
men comprise 106,734. The number of engines in active use is 
47,000, the number of passenger-cars 40,000, and of freight-cars 
1,760,000. These cars and engines, if placed in line, would en- 
circle the globe. 

It is obvious that the greater part of the stupendous earnings 
of the railways of the United States goes back to the people through 
the expenditure for labor, service, and supplies, for taxes, for in- 
terest on bonds, and for dividends on stock. When we consider the 
incessant flow of capital to and from our huge railway system, we 
must recognize that Mr. MOsELEy is justified in averring that the 
operations of these vast corporations affect the interest of every 
community and of every individual in the Union. 





Personal and Pertinent 


A FRENZIED cattle show is to be the next novelty in Massachusetts 
agriculture, the Marshfield agricultural society having recently 
elected THomAs W. Lawson as its president.—New England 
Farmer. 

Tom cannot keep away from the bulls. 

There is a singular appropriateness in the new navy order 
assigning Captain HerBert WINSLow to the command of the 
battle-ship Kearsarge, as it was his father, Jounn A. WINSLOW, 
who commanded the original Kearsarge in her memorable engage- 
ment with the Alabama. 


The Grand-Duke Cyrit and Father GApon were seen sitting at 
the same roulette-table at Monte Carlo a short time ago. They 
were, according to report, at opposite sides of the table, which 
was quite as it should be. They were engaged in a game of 
chance, which was an obvious commentary. 


{MERY GIBSON, ten years old, the son of a white man.who 
married an Osage maiden, has been chosen “ baby chief” of the 
Osage Indians, in accordance with an ancient triennial custom of 
the tribe. The lad’s Indian name, conferred upon him by Tom 
TALL Cuier, is SkINK-Kan-HAn-HE-He—scarcely a laughing 
matter. , 


To criminologists and comic-opera comedians we commend this 
brief paragraph. A woman was brought before the Mayor of Falk- 
weller, a small town in Alsace, on a trivial charge, and during the 
cross-examination the mayor himself was detected in the act of 
pilfering from the pockets of the prisoner. He was sentenced to 
imprisonment for a month. 


The distinction of wearing the most expensive overcoat in the 
United States is reported to rest upon ex-Judge Witiiam H. 
Moore, of New York and Chicago, who has such a garment lined, 
with Russian sable fur which cost $19,000. In Europe, however, 
we know, by sight at least, one NicHoLAs who has a Russian coat, 
an old hand-me-down affair at that, which has already cost millions 
of dollars, and yet he scarcely dares call it his own. 
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Let all those who consider themselves unlucky harken to the 
tale of Colonel H. B. Maxon, of Reno, Nevada. During the last 
three years he has fallen down a mining shaft, breaking both legs; 
been knocked across a Los Angeles street by an automobile; has 
been in three railroad wrecks; participated in an automobile 
smash-up in Salt Lake City; and two months ago was trampled 
nearly to death by horses. 

We have familiar Scripture for it that it profits a man nothing 
net if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul. In view of 
the circumstances attending the recent death of Mr. YERKES, and of 
other recent incidents that concern notable money-makers who are 
still with us, is it not time that our statisticians, or our philoso- 
phers, or some one, should expound to us the precise point between 
profit and loss which is occupied by the man who gathers in un- 
necessary millions and loses his own wife? , 


Not long ago a Roman nobleman advertised in newspapers in 
Chicago and New York offering his hand (empty) and heart in 
exchange for an American heiress. He has thus far received two 
hundred and fifty-four replies. Several correspondents wanted to 
know whether, in view of the prospective husband’s title, they 
would be asked, father and mother included, to all the balls and 
dinners given by the King and Queen of Italy. 


The fossilized remains of a mammoth have been discovered in 
Alaska. Describing them, the San Francisco Chronicle says: 

The skull is nearly three feet through and weighs nearly 150 
pounds. Both tusks have been broken or have disintegrated, but 
even now one of them is seven feet and three inches long, while the 
other is four feet two inches. When the animal was alive they 
must have measured about nine feet in length. 

What a “ boss ” it must have required to ride a “ tusker ” like this! 


To an encouraging paragraph directing attention to the agri- 
cultural progress the Comanches are making in the West, the 
Kansas City Journal adds: 

There are a number of the Comanches trying to follow the white 
farmer’s footsteps, and many of the cotton-fields were dotted with 
the redskins this fall. 

The facts conveyed in this addition were true long before the 
Comanches took to tilling the soil. 


There is an exchange in Paris where one may purchase locks of 
hair which have adorned the heads of celebrities. Two dozen 
grown by Lord NELson recently sold for $625, and this was con- 
sidered a rare bargain, since a’much smaller number went for $350. 
Nobody seems to care much for the hair of the Duke of Wellington, 
since his hirsute product is quoted at only $7 50 per lock. Na- 
POLEON, who had some that hung right in the middle of his fore- 
head, is rated at from $5 to $100, according to demand, and Lord 
Byron rules fairly steady at $97 50. J. D. RocKEFELLER’s name 
does not appear in the list. 


The original letter from Lord KNottys to Rear-Admiral Kina 
HA, of the British Navy, on the subject of drinking the King’s 
health in other liquids than wine, has now been made public. Dated 
October 17, 1902, it runs: 

His Majesty is afraid that it will be difficult to make any public 
announcement that he considers his health can be as loyally drunk 
in water as in wine. . . . The King commands me, however, to say 
that you are authorized to make it known privately and in any 
way that you think best, and that you are authorized to state that 
total abstainers can always drink his health in some non-alcoholic 
drink to his entire satisfaction. 

Now, wasn’t that nice of him? 


The visit of the Prince and the Princess of Wales to India has, 
aside from the splendor of the welcome accorded them, been at- 
tended with many events of unusual interest which have escaped 
the general chronicler. One of these was the forty-mile drive of 
their Royal Highnesses through the famed and bloody Khyber Pass. 
To insure their safety a truce was proclaime. throughout the dis- 
trict, so that the Afridis would not be at 
pot-shots at their old enemies. The natives were warned not to 
approach within three miles of the road, all feuds were happily 
suspended, and the hills were picketed with 1700 Khyber Rifles, a 
detachment of which rode as escort to the royal carriage. As a 
further token that the Indian chieftains were willing, during the 
visit at least, to let bygones be bygones at Peshawar, among those 
who did homage to the Prince of Wales were the Khan of Dir and 
the Nawab of Nawagai, who have been at war with each other 
morning, noon, and night for years. As soon as the Prince is well 
out of the way they promise themselves to go back to their raiding 
and fighting across the border. But they looked like good old 
friends as they went together to present the hilts of their swords 
to the Prince. In the long line of those who came forward to 
signify their allegiance to the son of their Emperor was the 
picturesque Maharaja of Orchba, otherwise designated as His 
Highness SorAMAD-I-RAJAHAI BUNDELKHAND MAHARAJAH MAHEN- 
pRA SAWAL Sir PrAtTAP SincH BaAnwapur, C.1.E. His son once 
described him to the viceroy as “a tough old bird who can be out 
in the sun all day.” 


» business of taking 
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The Automobilist and the Law 


By Dave H. Morris 


President of the Automobile Club of America 


FEAR that T may be thought to have extremely radical 

views concerning the relation of the motor-car driver and 

his machine to the laws which are supposed to govern 

them and to the general safety of streets and highways. 

But my views are the result of a number of years of ex- 
perience with high-power motor-cars and a knowledge that  pres- 
ent conditions may be so changed and improved that the man 
who drives a motor-car will not be looked upon as one who 
wilfully and persistently violates the law for the excitement of 
the thing. It is a great pity that a certain class of auto- 
mobilists has done so much to injure the sport in this country, 
and it is against this class that I would like to see drastic 
legislation directed. A change in existing laws, making them 
more severe in certain provisions and more liberal in others, 
would reach these individuals, teach them a much-desired lesson, 
and at the same time work to the best interests of those who run 
their cars in reasonable fashion. 

In the first place. | would make it impossible for the man who 
is persistent in his disregard of the law to operate his or any other 
car. 

Under certain conditions I would have his license either sus- 
pended or revoked, and should the latter course be pursued in 
regard to him, he would have to content himself with taking his 
automobile trips with a chauffeur instead of himself at the wheel. 
Incidentally. IT would have the laws so changed that the chauffeur 
would be the last man to court arrest for disregard of the speed 
regulations, since it would mean a cancellation of his certificate 
and license as a motor-car driver and throw him out of work. 

As the laws now stand, every man in New York city, however 


“and not enough under the other. 


decent or respectable he may be, breaks the law whenever he goes 
out into the streets with his motor-car. The reason is that the ten- 
mile-speed limit is a restriction compliance with which under cer- 
tain conditions would be not only impossible, but likely to prove 
disastrous. Take this case for example: The law permits a motor- 
car driver to maintain a speed of ten miles an hour in the streets 
of New York city; suppose he should undertake to go at that speed 
down Fifth Avenue at four o'clock in the afternoon. There is 
not the slightest doubt that not only would he endanger life, 
but stand an excellent chanee of wrecking some fine property in 
the shape of vehicles and horseflesh. The normal speed of an 
automobile, based upon the normal gait of the horse, which 
in the city is from seven to eight miles an hour, is from fifteen 
to seventeen miles an hour. Now, an automobile going at that 
speed is, beyond question, under far better control than a horse 
travelling at its normal gait. The law, however, limits the 
automobilists to ten miles an hour, so I consider the law to be 
wrong at both ends, giving too much speed under one condition 
I would like to see a law enacted 
which would give the conscientious motorist reasonable liberty 
in the management of his motor vehicle and restrain him who is 


‘not. Suppose a man runs his machine at a rate of ten and one- 


tenth miles an hour, then he is certainly guilty of violating the 
law, and I consider this restriction absurd, unreasonable, and 
unjust. 

As to convictions for overspeeding, I would wish to see none un- 
less the evidence clearly showed that the defendant knowingly ex- 
ceeded the prescribed speed limit, or that the rate of speed he 
was maintaining at the time of his arrest was excessive and dan- 

















Dave UH, Morris, President of the Automobile Club of America, in his Thirty-horse-power Touring-car 
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gerous with refer- 
ence to traffic and 
the use of the high- 
way by others. Un- 
der that elastic pro- 
vision I say that a 
man could and 
should be arrested 
for going down Fifth 
Avenue at even a 
speed of five or six 
miles an hour during 
the crowded period 
of the day, and also 
that at other times 
he might drive his 
car down the Avenue 
at even twice or 
thrice that speed 
without in any way 
violating the rules of 
common sense or the 
unwritten rights of 
his fellow creatures. 

I would  recom- 
mend that the same 
tactics be employed 








ease $15 annually. 
The State commis- 
sion to which I re- 
ferred could fix the 
amount of this tax 
by consideration of 


the amount of 
roadway to be re- 
paired. In New 
York there are, in 


round numbers, 30,- 
000 registered auto- 
mobiles. Now, it 
is estimated that 
the maintenance of 
roads should not 
cost more than $100 
a mile, and on the 
basis of a tax even 
as low as $10, the 
State of New York 
would find the sum 
of $300,000 avail- 
able every year for 
the work of main- 
tenance. In New 
York there are only 
seven hundred 








with regard to auto- 
mobiles as have been 
employed for the 
control of — race- 
horses —that is, the creation of a State commission of three 
imembers to be appointed by the Governor, whose duty it would 
be to issue licenses and institute an examination into the capa- 
bilities of chauffeurs The owners of automobiles, particularly 
those who have wives and children, are entirely dependent upon 
the skill, caution, and general efficiency of their chauffeurs, and 
it is my view that, with such trust reposed in them, they should 
be compelled to pass a comprehensive and adequate State exami- 
nation. Also, chauffeurs should be made amenable to the crim- 
inal code for all their acts which involve moral turpitude, such 
as, for instance, acting without a license, or with a false license 
when they have suffered suspension or revocation; when they get re- 
bates or commissions on supplies, repairs, or the original pur- 
chase price of a machine; or when they take a car out without 
an owner’s consent. The extent to which this last thing is done 
is truly remarkable. I am told that there is a place in New 
York where any one may go and find the finest private machines 
for rent. Motor-cars are difficult of identification, and it is 
very easy for 2 dishonest chauffeur to hang a false number upon 
the back of his employer’s machine when he takes it out sur- 
reptitiously. : 

I think, too, that automobiles should be made to pay for the up- 
keep of the State roads, and to this end I would advocate an 
automobile tax to be devoted exclusively to it. I would take 
off the personal tax on automobiles, which, by the way, owners 
seldom pay, and replace it with a definite tax upon each machine. 
It has been suggested to vary this tax according to the weight 
and horse-power of the motor-car, the tax not to exceed in any 


The Condition under which High Speed is allowed 





miles of State 
roads, so the tax 
would not have to 
be anywhere near $10 the first year to insure an ample sum for 
repair and upkeep. Commercial vehicles shculd not reasonably be 
compelled to pay as high a tax as pleasure-cars. 

In the best interest of those engaged in automobiling I think 
that every court having jurisdiction should keep a_ thorough 
record of all convictions under the speed-limitation laws, these 
to be accessible in business hours to any one interested. Further, 
I would suggest that the convictions which have befallen a 
motorist should be endorsed upon the back of his certificate or 
license, and a copy thereof be sent to the State commission with 
a court recommendation as to what action, if any, the commis- 
sion should take, whether of revocation or of temporary sus- 
pension. A commission of broad-minded men who understand the 
automobile could handle these questions with success, and bring 
about the desired resulis, since its power would be absolute. 

As to bail for an infraction of the law, an automobilist should 
not be hampered in this matter; he should be permitted to give 
any security which is satisfactory to the peace officer—a valua- 
ble watch or some piece of jewelry, for example. 

The laws of New Jersey governing automobiles are, I believe, 
somewhat better than those of New York. The distinct advantage 
of the New Jersey laws is that they embody an elastie speed pro- 
vision. They say that the automobilist nay not exceed a speed 
of one mile in three minutes, but that in any publie street or road 
he must go at a reasonable speed, so that the safety and comfort 
of those using either may not be jeoparded. 

The uselessness of acetyline lamps on automobiles in the city 
streets is a hobby of mine, and I want to do all I can to dis- 














An Accident averted; the Stecring-gear worked this Time 
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courage their use. They blind pedestrians and frighten horses, 
and serve no good purpose whatever. The original object of these 
lights was to show the driver of a motor-car dangerous spots in 
the roadway, but they have come to be used as part of a car’s 
city equipment. In New York city no such dangerous spots 
are supposed to exist, so there is no real reason for their use. 
I believe that a great many night accidents are due to them. 

One constantly hears of objections to the noise and smell of 
automobiles. There is no excuse in the world for either of these 
objectionable features, and with proper care they would not exist. 
It is bad motoring form for any driver to permit noxious vapors to 
escape from the exhaust of his machine, and in France motorists 
run more risk of arrest for this than for speeding. 

As a last word I wish to say that, generally speaking, I do not 
believe in the French chauffeur. Of course there are in this coun- 
try a number of French chauffeurs who have not their equal in the 
world, but it is my belief that, save in rare instances, a good French 
chauffeur will not leave France, and, as a rule, those who are em- 
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the Wayside—one of the disadvantages of Touring without a Chauffeur 





ploved here have left France because they have found the atmosphere 
of their native country too rarefied for enjoyment. The average French 
chauffeur who comes to this country speaks French, smokes cigar- 
ettes, and looks wise, and that is all there is to him, but those who 
employ him give him their entire confidence. For myself, I would 
be chary of employing any chauffeur, particularly a French one. 

A deplorable automobile accident has recently occurred which re- 
sulted in the death of Mr. James FE. Martin, and it seems to have 
been the result of skidding and putting on the brake of the machine 
suddenly, thereby throwing the car into a ditch. From the news- 
paper accounts it would appear that two cars were racing on a 
public highway, a pastime always fraught with danger, inas- 
much as highways were not constructed for competitions of this 
character. It is to be hoped that this dreadful accident will 
again fully demonstrate the danger of impromptu racing on pub- 
lic roadways, which are usually narrow and frequently in unsafe 
motoring condition, owing to rains or thaws, and make it most 
hazardous for one driver to attempt to pass another at high speed. 


Motor-Car 


By Henry Jay Case 


N 1896 the only mechanically moved vehicle was the cumber- 
some traction-engine that broke down country bridges and 
seared horses out of their harness. Since then the develop- 
ment to the light powerful car has been sure and rapid. More 
than 100,000 motor vehicles, of both foreign and American 
make, are now owned in the States, representing an energy of 
2,000,000 horse-power and a sales value of $200,000,000. Last 


year 36,000 cars were sold here, and it is now predicted that 
the coming year will see 35,000 more pass. into owners’ hands. 
So fast do the new cars appear that it is difficult to keep track 
of them. ‘In order to trace them most of the States have passed 
laws requiring owners tc register their cars and receive a num- 
ber before they take the road, and it is through this registration 
that the automobile trade, the newspapers, clubs, and police have 

















Testing a Car's Hill-climbing Ability ona Forty-per-cent, Grade 
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New Fifth Avenue Motor-’bus, New York 


been able to connect each car with its owner. Even with the aid 
of the law, a trained force of statisticians is necessary to keep 
pace with the registration. 

According to the Auto Directories Company, New York has a 
larger number of registered cars than any other State, 23,840 
being registered to date. Utah, with 150, has the smallest regis- 
tration. Good roads keep pace with the automobile, and vice 
versa, but it does not necessarily follow that the State with the 
best roads has the highest registration. In New Jersey, for in- 
stance, where the yoads are masterpieces of construction, 14,500 
cars are licensed,;er only a few more than half of the number in 
New York. The bulk of New York cars, however, are owned in 
New York city, where their owners may easily reach the fine 
roads across the river. New Jersey is second only to New York, 
and leads Massachusetts, which is third, with 12,006, and Ohio, 
fourth, with 5000. Connecticut has 4000 cars registered; Illinois, 
3000; California, 2900; Indiana, 2600; Michigan, Maryland, Wis- 
consin, and Iowa, 1500 each; Minnesota and Rhode Island, 1200; 
Missouri, 1000, and so on down to Utah, Alabama, and Tennessee, 
which range between 100 and 150. 

In New York one sees both extremes of the sport of automobiling, 
but undoubtedly most often the extravagant end. On streets and 
parkways it is the big powerful touring-cars, the racing-machines, 
and the luxuriously fitted vehicles which catch our eye rather than 
the modest little family conveyances which represent so ade- 
quately the business of the future. Owners of cars in the city 
probably spend more money and can show the largest and most 
powerful group of machines of any section of the country, if not 
of the world, The more enthusiastic build their own garages, and 
keep them full of cars. There are more than 200 persons in 
New York who have from five to ten cars apiece. John Jacob 
Astor alone is credited with thirty-two. The string of vehicles 
owned by an enthusiast of this class will include two or three 
touring-cars, a pair of racers, a couple of broughams, a runabout, 


* Seeing New. York” from a Motor-car Deck 


station-car, and a work-car. To house safely so much valuable 
machinery the owner must build a garage. There are eighty 
private garages in the city, each supporting a good-sized force of 
skilled workmen. One of these buildings will, when completed, 
have the greatest floor space of any such establishment in the 
world. 

There will be all the comforts and conveniences at hand, 
and to rescue any unfortunate who is arrested for speeding, the 
club erecting the building will keep constantly on hand an attorney- 
at-law and a property-owner to appear for and bail the driver in 
case he is apprehended. Garages as built in New York are not 
very inexpensive. The value of the lease terms of four of the 
new ones now building is said to be more than $1,000,000 apiece, 
and it will cost proportionately for maintenance. 

Automobiling in such proportions is expensive, and will always 
remain so. In view of the excesses in New York, it is perhaps 
not strange that the word has come to be synonymous with ex- 
travagance. It is the shattering of this illusion that makes the 
quiet. man of domestic tastes become an automobile “ crank” and 
invest in a Car that will carry the whole family. When he can 
cut the time between his office and his house in half, make a 200- 
mile tour in a week, and take on added health and spirits in the 
doing, he begins to see something else in the owning of a car besides 
extravagance. The price of a standard car will probably never 
come down so low or so rapidly as to equal the run on the 
bicycle. Rather will it stick to a mean high level, as it has done 
in the carriage trade. It will always take skilled labor and ex- 
pense to turn out serviceable automobiles. The racketing which 
high-power motors have to stand and the strain on the different 
pieces of mechanism are’so exceedingly great that low-priced cars 
are not practicable. American cars now sell from $900 to $12,000, 
but prices are not always to hang at this elevation. They will 
move down materially. It was only at the close of last season 
that American dealers received a commercial “ jolt” through the 
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announcement that 10,000 runabouts of a well-known make would 
be put on the market this spring at $500 apiece. 

Up to show week each year the automobile world is all agog 
trying to find out the special features of the new year’s cars. 
According to trade experts, makers know absolutely nothing about 
their rivals’ machines until they are shown on the floor of the 
exhibition. ‘This year all are agreed that the new cars are prac- 
tically alike in engine, running-gear, and body. A composite 
model of the foreign cars is the type produced. That con- 
clusion was reached some time ago, and the energy of American 
builders, which in other years has been put to producing new 
features, will this year be devoted solely to strengthening the 
parts and turning out a car to stand the wear and tear of sev- 
eral seasons. Only one car shows a marked departure from the 
others, and this lies in its peculiar devices for control and trans- 
mission. Another retains its “ make and break” system of igni- 
tion, and here and there in the 1906 cars appear devices econo- 
mizing on space and weight, one of them, for instance, using its 
dashboard for a storage tank for extra gasolene. The bodies are 
so much alike that it is fairly diflicult to distinguish them apart. 
The old-fashioned carriage-box, however, remains. Rear doors 
have given way to the side door, a change which cost the build- 
ers thousands of dollars. 

The speed limit for touring-cars has been reached when build- 
ers on average level roads can get sixty miles an hour from a 
machine of a ton weight. They will continue, however, to add to 
the comfort and convenience of the passenger, and the day is not 
far distant when the tourist will be able to eat and sleep well 
housed while travelling. 

No industry has come so rapidly to the front in America as the 
manufacture of automobiles, and none is so full of failures. One 
authority said this week that recently the beginning of each year 
has seen as many as seventy-five new concerns start bravely in 
the business, and September of the same year all save perhaps 
a dozen have gone to the wall. Each week scores of patents are 


The ‘*Poor Man’’ 


HE first man I talked to on this subject was an importer 

of French motor-cars. He was very businesslike. He 

worked at high gear, and stabbed me with cold, steely 

four-cylinder eyes. “This machine I’m leaning on sells 

for $16,000,” he snapped. “That one over there is for 

—— ——,” naming a millionaire. “ It’s $12,000. He has just 

ordered two more—a racing-car and one for his family. That red 

machine is only $8000, but the helical groove—advance motion— 
core of armature—advance quadrant—” 

He rattled off three or four sentences of this sort of thing, and 

I was finally bowed out by a ten-year-old page in a gold-embroid- 

ered uniform. Afterwards probably half a dozen other manu- 

facturers were visited. Some o: the managers regarded me_be- 

nignantly; others with raised 

brows, but none showed en- 

thusiasm. The association 
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applied for. Rich prizes aref#ffered for inventions that solve the 
builders’ problem. With so Jhiany concerns manufacturing auto- 
mobile parts, it does not reqy%e much of an executive head to set 
a gang of men to work pugjing the parts together for a com- 
pleted whole. That is ‘“ m@hufacturing” automobiles. Selling 
such products, however, is an§iher matter in this commercial age, 
where the buyer knows abou$@as much of the seller’s business, if 
not more than the salesman h@nself. 

The buyer who puts $2500 Jn a touring-car is likely to be par- 
ticular, and he wants to knovg just how, and of just what, all the 
material that enters into his$car is made. The majority of men 
who own automobiles to-day Jre capable of driving and repairing 
their own cars, if they do no§ actually perform the labor. Cities 
are the latest patrons of thegindustry. Hartford, Connecticut, is 
equipped with electric fire-@igines. Here in New York Chief 
Croker has discarded his hoige and. buggy for a big red touring- 
car of maximum speed. The §ommissioner of Street Cleaning has 
two cars for his own use, te Health Department has two, and 
other departments are to get{them. In Liverpool and several of 
the large cities in the Englis§ colonies steam-propelled fire-engines 
are used. These can run atf& speed of thirty miles an hour, if 
necessary, and pump 500 gallf#is of water a minute. Recently the 
War Department has been @perimenting in the use of automo- 
biles for the Signal Servic Commissary, and Quartermaster’s 
departments. The motor mail-van is a common sight in London, 
Berlin, and Paris, and in the Isle of Wight motor-omnibuses con- 
nect the principal villages. Kanches on the Western prairies have 
been brought close together »* the automobile, and signal calls, 
which used to be a day’s trav}, are now a matter of only a few 
hours. One of the oddest uses to which an automobile has been 
put is furnished here in New York, where a touring-car has been 
converted into a sleeping-car for an invalid, whose treatment de- 
mands plenty of fresh air. The car is so arranged that a nurse 
may ride with the patient, and a music-box set on the front parti- 
tion plays the latest popula? . ‘rs from opera and concert-hall. 
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liliar to every manufacturer, owner, 
have followed the business from its 
precisely what they believe. 

ke in this wise: “* Automobiles will 
y are now, because of the expense in 
erns in America made money this 
9 men, and pays on an average $3 
New dies and tools cost them from 
‘hey have cut the price down to its 
ve of ever buying a really serviceable 


of these motor experts are f 
and driver in America. The 
babyhood, and here is relate’ 

First the pessimist, who s 
never be any cheaper than t: 
manufacture. Only ten co 
year. One firm employs 1 
per day to each workman. 
$30,000 to $50,000 a year. 
minimum, and there is no h 
machine for less than $500. 

“ By serviceable,” he add 
isfy. Now, you know, one m 





, “IT mean something that will sat- 
t consider the human-interest feature 
of an automobile. There are 
vehicles selling for $350, sin- 
gle-cylinder motor; they will 





of the man of moderate means 
with the automobile unques- 
tionably had no interest for 
them. 

This was both disappoint- 
ing and unexpected, since I 
thoroughly remember being 
told a few years ago that by 
this time the horse would be 
extinet. In those days our 
attention was directed to an 
Areadian future. The hum- 
blest peasant would bowl up 
hill and down dale, propelled 
by electricity, steam, or gas- 
olene. Twenty years more 
and little children would 
peep through the zoo fence, 
asking their parents if that 
was “a horse.” 

In fact, | was beginning to 
think that the only time a 
poor man may get acquainted 
with the motor-car is in cross- 
ing the street, when he usual- 
ly wakes up to find a sweet- 
faced nurse bending over him. 
Police-Commissioner MeAdoo 
had just declared, too, that 
he would ostracize those see- 
ing-the-town vehicles, because 
they lumber the © streets. 
That seemed to be the poor 
man’s last chance. 

Eventually, however, I hap- 
pened upon a nest of veterans 
who began life by trying to 








make twenty miles an hour, 
and run by gasolene. That 
vehicle is a buckboard. It 
will seat two persons. If the 
tires would not puncture, you 
might make three or four 
thousand miles a year with 
such a buckboard. After that 
she would be in distress. 

“ Sounds pretty well for the 
poor man, doesn’t it?” he in- 
quired, with a note of. sar- 
castic triumph, and_ then 
wheeled upon me. ‘“ But who 
the Sam Hill wants to ride 
on a buckboard?” he asked. 
“Or, for that matter, who 
wants a $500 runabout?” 

I told him I didn’t know. 
“Of course you don’t,” he re- 
joined, “nor do I, either. 
That runabout is a smart lit- 
tle wagon. One firm is ar- 
ranging to make 10,000 this 
year. It has a bonnet in 
front, is guaranteed to speed 
forty miles an hour, and seats 
two comfortably. But right 
here comes the human inter- 
est. The man who buys one 
of these $500 runabouts will 
play with it two or three 
months, and then begin to 
make eyes at a touring-car. 
That’s what all of them want 
—men, women, and children. 
I will say this: If a human 
being could control himself, 











stick on the old - fashioned 
bicycle—high wheel in front, 
little one behind, The names 


Fording a Stream in an Automobile 
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buy a $500 or $750 runabout, 
and treat it respectfully, he 
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might get very decent 
service. It costs about 
$15 a month to store 
such a machine, maybe 
$6 for gasolene, and per- 
haps $5 a week for re- 
pairs. You can figure 
out what that would 
amount to in a_ year. 
Lots of physicians use 
them in preference to a 
horse. And then a_ lot 
give them a trial, and 
go back to the nag. 
Usually the doctor who 
discards his machine 
was not much of a 
mechanie, and did not 
hire a chauffeur. You 
see, if every poor man 
was an Al_ mechanic 
and had a stable or 
workshop where he 
could replace bolts, nuts, 
mend his tire, or any- 








in the cylinders, obtain- 
able only by grinding 
them and the pistons to 


a mirror finish. All 
parts of the motor must 
be accessible. Jump 


spark ignition will con- 
tinue in favor, I think, 
although some big cars 
will carry a magneto. 
A neat combination 
is a commutator and 
secondary distributor 
located between the 
second and third cylin- 
ders, and driven from 
the cam-shaft to a pair 
of spiral gears with a 
single coil controlled by 
a lever located on top of 
the steering-wheel. The 
sliding- gear type of 
transmission with at 
least three speeds and a 
reverse, enclosed in a 
case that can be readily 








thing else, he would find . sak : ee pea 

the runabout a_ cheap i et removed for inspection 
means of  transporta- purposes, will be the fa- 
tion. But even at that, = vorite, and, of course, 
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his wife would worry Electric United States Mail Truck, which when empty weighs Four Tons these gears must be of 


him if somebody in town 
had a touring-car.” 

All this while we had in a way shied from precisely defining “a 
poor man.” After some minutes my informants agreed that an 
annual income of $2500 marked the “poor man,” though the 
pessimist cracked a wry smile. ‘Let it go,” he said, shrugging 
his shoulders, “ but, you know, a wife and children cost something. 
Take $500 off that income, and you’ve got to figure a bit.” 

At this point the other expert silenced the pessimist with an 
avalanche of words. “This is the kind of fellow that is forever 
throwing cold water on the automobile business,” he exclaimed, 
bitterly, ‘although he gets his living by it. Now what are the 
facts?” 

He then proceeded to draw a picture of a day close at hand 
when this country would be cobwebbed with perfect roads, so that 
it would no longer be necessary for tourists to carry block and 
tackle to pull them out of mud-holes. “ Given good roads,” he said, 
“what will happen? What is happening? Simply this, that the 
American citizen is rapidly becoming a mechanic. Last year one 
firm alone sold 50,000 gasolene-engines to farmers. Another firm 
sold 500,000 wagons. Put two and two together! The farmer 
learns all about gasolene, and pretty soon he’ll want it in his 
wagon. Realizing this, one of the biggest manufacturers of wind- 
mills has ceased to make them, and taken up the gasolene-engine 
industry. This is no dream. Give the public a little more time 
to study gasolene, and the poor man will have his motor. The 
horseless age is calling.” 

As we bent close to the floor to hear the call, there entered a 
prosperous-looking person, whom I was immediately advised to 
interview, he being one of the “ king-pins in the business.” I as- 
sailed him with the “ poor-man” idea, but he did not seem to un- 
derstand. ‘Oh yes,” he adinitted, “they are making some run- 
abouts, but ’—here he warmed up a little—‘ the favorite car for 
1906 will be the one of four cylinders, supplying from twenty to 
thirty-five horse-power. There will be some cars sold of greater 
horse-power than thirty-five, but comparatively few four-cylinder 
motors will furnish less than twenty.” 

“Can a man with an income of $2500 to $5000—” I began. 

“Oh yes, price is 
going to be an im- 


the best material. Flex- 

ible and_ efficient  car- 
buretters, with the throttle on the steering- wheel, along with 
the ignition lever, will predominate in the 1906 type. Shaft 
drives on—” 

* But,” I cried, “ how’s a poor man to get all this? What I want 
to know is about the poor man and the automobile!” 

The “ king-pin” gazed at me dully, then winking at the others, 
he moved slowly away. ‘ By-by,” he said, hastily. “My new 
forty-five is waiting outside. We’re goin’ to make a run to At- 
Jantie City. Telegraph you if we do it under three hours.” 

My investigation and inquiries resulted in but one really definite 
thing—automobiles will never be cheap until tires are less ex- 
pensive. The prices of raw rubber have risen in the last year 
twenty-five to forty-five per cent. The trust has had things pretty 
much its own way, though competition threatens. Tires cost any- 
where from $28 to $100. The average is $60. Foreign tires are 
beginning to sell quite briskly in this country, but they are handi- 
capped with a twenty-five-per-cent. duty. In spite of the fact that 
some cars have as many as 7000 separate pieces in their mechan- 
ism, the steel manufacture is comparatively cheap. To keep a 
machine well tired is the rub. 

Passing on from that, the likelihood of poor folks enjoying 
the automobile seems to be mostly a question of If. If roads im- 
prove; if we all turn mechanics; if manufacturers can afford to 
put good steel in cheap machines; and if one is satisfied with a 
runabout when his neighbor owns a touring-car—then there is a 
chance. At present the popular machine costs about $2500, and 
the expense of maintaining it is, perhaps, two-thirds that amount. 
Motor-cars to be seen in Madison Square Garden this year have a 
few refinements and perfections, but practically no improvements, 
on those of last year. 

It is these refinements and perfections which are doing a great 
share in keeping the automobile out of the grasp of the “ poor 
man.” All of them are marked additions to the initial cost of 
the machine, because probably the finest carriage-upholstery work 
in the world is being put into motor-cars. It has to be of the 
best material and of the most expert workmanship to fulfil the 

task required of it. 
In the matter of fit- 





portant factor,” he 
went on, blandly, 
“although it should 
be of secondary im- 
portance. First let 
the buyer get a car 
of reputation, and 
have the price come 
later. Nevertheless, 
with so many good 
American cars on 
the market there is 
sure to be a little 
competition in price, 
and in this respect 
I can’t just see 
where the foreign 
productions are go- 
ing to figure.” 

“Poor man — in- 
come — $2500 to 
$5000—” I cried. 

“ Quite right,” he 
hurried _ along; 
$2500 to $3000 will 
be the popular price, 
and the four-cylinder 
car will have the 








tings, too, the ap- 
parently minor de- 
vices, but those 
which contribute to 
the sum total of a 
perfect car, are far 
from being the least 
expensive of their 
kind. The best 
springs which man 
can devise and fash- 
ion from tempered 
steel must be used 
in the motor - car, 
which has all sorts 
of roads to negotiate 
in its tours about 
the country. Then, 
too, the lamps, the 
dazzling basilisk 
eyes of the machine, 
cost a pretty penny, 
and the present-day 
motorist decks out 
his car with as many 
of them as it can 
carry. At this rate 
the poor man will 








call. There must be 
perfect compression 
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have to worry along 
with the horse. 








































































































The Club-house on the Beach at Daytona, where the Automobile Races will take place 
































Poul Sartori, who will Drive Alfred G. Vanderbilt’s special 
250-horse-power Car 





























Foxhall P. Keene in his 120-horse-power Mercedes Lancia in his 120-horse-power * Fiat” 
Copyright, 1905, by the Pictorial News Co. 


PROMINENT AUTOMOBILISTS WHO WILL COMPETE IN THE 4 
COMING RACES AT ORMOND, FLORIDA 





The coming automobile races, to be held on the Ormond-Daytona course, in Florida, between January 22-and 27, will be, it E 
is believed, the nost notable speed contests ever held. Between thirty and forty cars will compete, representing six nations, 
and most of the prominent American and -foreign automobilists will compete : 
; Photographs by the Pictorial News Co. % 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING 
CHAPTERS 

The opening scenes intro- 
duce the reader to Herbert 
Buchanan, a man of selfish 
and repellent nature, and his 
os beautiful wife Beatrix, who 
i has been forced into a mis- 
taken marriage with him be- 
‘ause of his money. Beatrix 
has had, previous to her mar- 
riage, a love-affair with a 
young explorer, Harry Faring. 
Her husband, realizing that 
she is unhappy with him, and 
actuated by a malicious im- 
pulse, insists upon her in- 
viting Faring to join a house- 
party at their country-place, 
Buchanan Lodge. Faring ar- 
rives before dinner, and, dur- 
ing a brief moment together, he and Beatrix discover that in spite of her 
marriage they are still as deeply in love with cach other as they were before, 
At dinner that night Buchanan, in the presence of his guests, insultingly 
refers to the former attachment between his wife and Faring. Shortly 
after, it is made apparent to Faring that his presence in the house is ill- 
advised, and he determines to leave on the following day. Late in the 
evening Buchanan retires to his study to read. 


CHAPTER 1V 
IN THE ROOM WIERE THE OLD GODS SAT 


HIE room which Buchanan called his “study” was an 

out-house, a square, fire-proof, brick structure detached 

from the house and connected with it only by a narrow 

passage with double doors made like the doors of a 

safe. The place had been built by ‘the former owner 
of Buchanan Lodge, who was a famous Orientalist, to contain 
his extremely valuable library and his collection of Chinese 
and Japanese porcelain, jade, armor and carved woods —a 
collection which, at his death, went to the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York: Inside, the structure was a single room 
sixty feet square and a story and a half high, with a narrow bal- 
cony running round three sides of it, and small clere-story windows 
to admit light, as well as the larger ones below which had been 
heavily barred like the windows of a prison, 

When Buchanan took the place he had these bars torn away, be- 
cause, he said, they were a standing dare to thieves, and he fitted 
the huge room—one could not say filled it—with a very hetero- 
geneous assortment of treasures which his father had bequeathed 
to him. From the gallery, whose balustrade was a series of Japa- 
nese temple ramas of carved wood (dragons and elephants and all 
manner of grinning monsters), he hung Persian and Turkish rugs 
and a set of very fine fifteenth-century Flemish tapestries. From 
the high ceiling he suspended Spanish altar-lamps and Chinese 
lanterns of pierced brass. Below, Venetian thrones and age- 
stained marble tables struggled with ceremonial priests’ chairs out 
of a Japanese temple; and the effigy of a Florentine knight in 
armor glared across the shadows at a Samurai in his exquisite 
gold-wrought fighting-gear. 

To a purist in artistic matters the great room must have seemed 
a chamber of horrors, but in spite of all it undoubtedly had a 
certain uncouth and bizarre impressiveness, a sort of barbaric 
majesty. Entering it for the first time, one did not laugh, one 
gasped. It was like entering the great treasure-hall of some bar- 
baric conqueror, full of the spoil of temples and cities. It was a 
dim place, shadowy even by day, full of gloom-enfolded spaces by 
night—corners whence, as the eye slowly accustomed itself to 
the darkness, strange gods and demons and contorted symbolic 
beasts grinned and leered. y 

Gods of stone and brass stained with the altar-smoke of cen- 
turies, Gods of dead creeds and forgotten ritual loom strangely 
solemn from their niches nowadays. Weapons that slew men 
when the world was young, helms that shed death from royal 
brows bear a certain austere sanctity even to the scoffer in this 
age of dynamite and democracy. Alien fingers touch them gingerly, 
for they moulded nations out of other nations, and the very borders 
of both are long since forgotten. There is something in an ancient 
thing which must command respect—quite beyond the fact that 
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it fetches a good price in 
the auction-room. 

Buchanan went through 
the little narrow passage 
which connected his mu- 
seum with the house, and 
clanged the iron door be- 
hind him. It did not lock 
automatically as it had 
been built to do, for the 
mechanism had long been 
out of order. He turned 
two or three of the keys 
on the switchboard near 
by, and from the hanging- 
lamps tiny beams of yel- 
low light burst suddenly 
into flower. against the 
gloom and fell athwart 
dull gold and steel and yellowed marble, in an effeet sombre and 
grotesque and weirdly impressive. He turned another key, and the 
one big reading-lamp which stood on its broad table—a Byzantine 
table of cracked marble inlaid with colored stones—glowed like a 
full yellow moon among stars. 

“At last!” said Buchanan, with a great sigh of relief, and he 
drew his shoulders together and shook them as if he would physie- 
ally shake off that which pressed upon him. 

“Another day gone, thank God!” he said. “And what 
a day! what a day!” He spoke aloud, as men who _ live 
very much alone are apt to do. “A few» hours more of 
it,” said he, “and I should have raved —gibbered.” In 
truth the evening had shaken him—that little scene at 
table especially—and his nerves were in a bad way. Without his 
realizing it at all they had been, for a long time, going from bad 
to worse—Stambolof was right, there; his wise eyes had seen well; 
the solitary life he led, the lonely, brooding gloom, the lack of 
bodily exercise, had told. He had been fancying himself very 
strong, as gloomy men nearly always do, and now, quite suddenly, 
in one uncontrollable burst of that bitter malice of his, he had 
found himself, on the contrary, very weak, and it frightened him. 
His sneering little speech at dinner had not been deliberate; it had 
blazed up out of a moment’s jangle of nerves—a moment in which 
his control of himself had entirely, astonishingly given way. With 
a man of another, franker type exactly the same inward condition 
would have resulted in a furious outburst of violence. 

The thing had ieft him frightened and unstrung and much de- 
pressed. As he sat down beside the Byzantine table there in his 
great chamber, and poured himself a measure of whiskey from the 
near-by decanter, he found his hands trembling, and scowled over 
them. 

“A few hours more of it,” he repeated, gulping the liquor 
thirstily, “and I should have gibbered. Why the devil did I make 
her ask the man here? Why didn’t I let it alone? It was a 
mistake.” 

He said that over and over again. 

“Tt was a mistake—a mistake!” And he frowned sullenly out 
across the shadows, clasping and unclasping the hands that lay 
upon his knees. “I shall have to be civil to him,” he said, “ and to 
all the rest of them. I shall have to grin and smirk and fawn and 
listen to their silly speeches by the hour and hour together. Oh, 
it’s damnable! The whole wretched marionette show is damnable! 
Shall I never have done with it?” The fire within him flared 
suddenly up in a weak outburst, and he sprang to his feet and 
began to walk up and down the room among his gods and warriors 
and his carven oak. 

“One thing’s sure!” he said, angrily. “This ends the house- 
party giving. I’ll have no more of it. I'll be quit of that at least. 
I'll have some sort of peace in my own house—some sort of 
quiet. Who is there in that lot yonder that cares whether I’m 
in the room or out of it—cares whether I’m alive or dead? Why 
should I have them about me? I’m better rid of them.” 

From that his mind went to Stambolof and Stambolof’s refusal] 
to come and sit with him, and at the thought his face twisted 
into a wry grin of bitterness. The thing had hurt him oddly. It 
had seemed to him, in his abnormal sensitiveness, a rebuff that was 
almost an affront. 
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“Even Stambolof!” he said, aloud, with his wry, twisted grin, 
and his voice trailed away into mutterings, only to rise again 
presently. 

“To be rid of it all!” he cried, tramping the floor, “ clear of the 
whole tangle, out of it for good and forever!” And at that his 
face jerked up suddenly, and he halted in midstride beside the 
marble table. 

“That!” he said, in an odd, startled tone. “That? I wonder.” 
He went slowly across the room to a certain ancient cabinet of 
carved Venetian walnut, and he opened a door in this and took 
something into his hand and: came as slowly back to the table 
where the .lamplight glowed. He dropped into the armchair 
where he had been sitting before and laid a pistol—a revolver—on 
the table beside him. ‘The light glittered evilly along its polished 
barrel and upon the foolish mother-of-pearl which encased its butt. 

“Why not!’ said Buchanan, holding, as it were, his paltry 
little life in the hollow of his hand and sombrely regarding it. 
“Why not? A:moment’s work and I’m out of my tangle—well out 
of it, and for good and ever. What have I to live for?’ What will 
to-morrow be?”—his face twisted awry again in that sorry bitter 
grin— and the day after that—and next week, next year? My 
God! what of the years to come? I’m young yet. I may live forty 
years more—fifty!” His voice ran up into a sort of ery and 
broke, and his hand went out to the pistol which lay there gleam- 
ing in the lamplight. But, as if the thing had been hot and had 
burnt him, the hand jerked nervously back again and the man 
shivered. He was not brave, he was only morbid. He had very 
little courage, either moral or physical. “ I—don’t want to die,” 
said Buchanan, in a shaking whisper. “ It’s cowardly—coward- 
lv!” he said, lying miserably to himself. 

Thereafter, sunk 
in his great arm- 
chair, huddled, 
chin on_ breast, - 
he fell into a 
sort of sullen si- 
lence staring be- 
fore him, and he 
sat for a long 
time saying noth- 
ing more. Only 
from time to 
time his eyebrows 
twitched or his 
lips moved noise- 
lessly. It 
chanced that, as 
he was turned. 
he faced one of 
the ancient gods 
who sat arow 
against the walls 
of the room —a 
Buddha, this, of 
gilded bronze, the 
dull gold gone in 
patches from the 
worn surface; 
Buddha _ seated 
upon a lotus cup, 
head bent __for- 
ward a little, 
faintly smiling, 
sphinxlike, enig- 
matic. The fig- 
ure was not 
above a _ foot 
high, but it 
loomed moun- 
tainous and ma- 
jestic from _ its 
shadows. It 
knew all things, 
both good and 
bad, and_ had 
discovered the 





great secret — 
that neither of 
them mattered 


in the least. It 
smiled serene 
and untroubled. 
neither «amused 
nor scornful, over 
the making and 
the wreck of em- 
pires. It saw na- 
tions come and 
build and boast, 
and presently 
scatter again. It 
saw an_ infinite 
swarming of hu- 
man things that 
flowed and ebbed 
about its feet. 
It saw the old 
faiths die and 
new ones spread 
abroad, but the 
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smile neither widened nor disappeared, for the new faiths would 
presently die too. It looked out over the mountains and beyond 
the horizon’s rim down the halls of eternity, and there there must 
have been some great peace and reward, for Buddha smiled—se- 
rene, sphinxlike, enigmatic. 

The man stirred uneasily in his chair. 

“Oh, you may grin!” he said, “ you may well grin. You'll see 
it out—all the rotten show. You'll see us all out. You'll be grin- 
ning when we’re dead and gone and when the sea dries up and 
the mountains fall over. What’s a life to you? You don’t have to 
bother with it. You just grin and it passes by in two winks. You 
don’t have to grind out every day and make the hours drag along, 
and curse every hour because you’re a damned shackled slave. But 
I do! I do, and I tell you I can’t bear it any longer. I want to 
be free, I want to be loose of these fetters. I want to go out and 
tramp the earth and breathe the air and be answerable to nobody. I 
tell you I can’t bear this sort of thing any longer. My nerves are 
drawn to jiddle-strings and they’re snapping one by one. Oh, for 
God’s sake, stop grinning there!” He snatched a book from the 
table and made as if to hurl it, but the strength went suddenly 
out of his arm and the book dropped open to his knees and so slid 
to the floor, rumpling and creasing its leaves as it fell. 

So again he dropped into a moody frowning silence and another 
long time passed. But at its end, sunk in abstraction though he 
was, dulled to outer impressions, something called him to him- 
self. That unnamed sense which gives warning of danger, which 
makes felt the unseen, unheard presence of another being in the 
room, all at once waked him, brought him to attention, and a mo- 
ment after he was conscious that a current of air was entering the 
place. He felt it, cool and fresh, against the back of his head. 

It has _ been 
said that Bu- 
chanan was not a 
courageous man, 
and that was 
true, but it must 
be admitted that 
at this moment 
he acted with 
coolness and dis- 
cretion. It so 
happened that 
under the great 
Byzantine table 
by which he sat 
was another 
electric — switch- 
board — whose 
keys controlled 
a series of lights 
about the room. 
He had kad the 
thing put there 
because he ha- 
bitually sat in 
this one spot, 
and it amused 
him to be able, 
without moving 
from his seat, to 
make a light in 
any corner of the 
huge chamber 
that he wished. 
By lighting first 
one area and then 
another he often 
got, thanks’ to 
the barbarie na- 
ture of his deco- 
rations, sur- 
prisingly pic- 
turesque effects. 
He would, for in- 
stance, throw a 
light upon one 
of the great 
hanging squares 
of Chinese tem- 
ple embroidery 
and, by darken- 
ing the rest of 
the room, obtain 
a really magnifi- 
cent picture. All 
this is simply by 
way of explain- 
ing how the man 
happened to have 
a light - switch- 
board in a place 
so unusual as un- 
der a table. 

Buchanan sat 
quite still for a 
long instant aft- 
er he felt that 
intruding _pres- 
ence. He was 
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“I have you covered! Come here!” thinking very 













































































































fast and, a bit to 
his own surprise, 
very coolly. In 
particular, he 
was trying to 
discover the exact 
direction from 
whieh that cur- 
rent of air came. 
Then slowly — 
with more care 
than was really 
necessary — he 
put out his right 
arm under the 
shadow of the 
table. Neither 
his head nor his 
body moved. 

In an _ instant 
the great room 
was in absolute 
black darkness, a 
darkness which 
stung the eyes 


like a_ sudden 
glare of light. 


In another in- 
stant Buchanan 
was out of his 
chair and crouch- 
ing to the floor 
on the _ farther 
side of the mar- 
ble table. The 
massive base of 
the thing was an 
absolute  protec- 
tion against any 
assault less than 
that of artillery. 

Then, out of 
the gloom, a light 
shot down at the 
far side of the 
chamber, and the 
man standing 
there beside an 
open window 
dropped some- 
thing which fell 
with a crash on 
the floor, and 
covered his eyes 
with his hands. 
As he did so he 
said, “God!” in 
a shaking voice 
which was almost 
a sob. The trick 
with the lights 
had, at least for 
the moment, un- 
nerved him. 

“Stand just where you are, please!” said Buchanan, safe in his 
darkness. His voice, he found, was not quite steady, and he forced 
a little laugh into it to lend it countenance. 

“| have you covered with my pistol,” he explained. “ No! don’t 
pick yours up. You won't need it.” He touched two or three 
more keys of the switehboard and lights burst into flower about 
the room, and once more the reading-lamp on the table behind 
which he stood glowed like a moon among stars. 

“You see that I tell the truth,” he said. “T have you covered. 
Come here!” 

The man wavered for an instant. The open window was close 
behind, and a single leap would have made it. Then he came 
slowly across the room towards the pistol-barrel which faced him. 

“ Aha!” said Buchanan, in a half whisper. “It’s you!” Down 
one side of the man’s face from cheek-bone nearly to jaw ran a 
sear, white across the color of the cheek—albeit that was, seem- 
ingly by nature, pallid rather than sanguine. Otherwise the man 
was a lean man with a narrow face, smooth-shaven, and hard blue 
eyes. There were two short deep creases just beyond the corners 
of his mouth, and this mouth had a cruel look. He was dressed 
in serge neither new nor so old as to be badly worn. 

The hard blue eyes did not blink or shift from Buchanan’s 
eyes, and they expressed neither fear nor any other emotion what- 
ever. If for a moment, while those lights were playing tricks, the 
man had been unnerved, he had certainly made a swift and entire 
recovery. The pistol in Buchanan’s hand he seemed not to regard 
at all. 

“It’s you, is it?” said Buchanan again, and the man said, 
“Yes,” and relapsed into silence. The tone, like the eyes, was 
without expression. 

“T knew you were still about,’ Buchanan went on. “One of 
my—my guests saw you skulking among the trees down near the 
gate this afternoon, and told me. I meant to have the gardeners 
put on watch to-night, but I forgot it.” : : 

“Oh, they’re on watch!” said the man. ‘“‘ Somebody set them at it. 
That is,” he corrected, carefully, “ they’re more or less on watch.” 
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“Chuck it!’ said the man in the armchair, stifling a yawn 


“But not quite 
enough, it weuld 
seem?” 

* No, not quite 
enough.” 

Buchanan gave 
a little amused 
laugh. 

* Won’t you sit 
down?” he said, 
waving .a_ hand 
towards the big 
armchair which 
he himself had 
been occupying 
earlier. 

“ Sit down and 


we'll talk it 
over! I enjoyed 
your little call 


yesterday. I 
found you enter- 
taining. I have 
no reason to 
think your pow- 
ers have gone off 
sinee. To be 
sure, the hour is 
late, but I am 
not in the least 
sleepy, and I take 
it youre not, 
either, or you 
wouldn’t be 
climbing in at 
my windows.” He 
pulled up a chair 
for himself and 
sat down. 

“Ah, now we 
shall be very 
comfortable, [ 
think,” said he 
across the mar- 
ble table. “ With 
all due apologies, 
I call your atten- 
tion to the fact 
that this pistol 
is ready to my 
hand. [ am sure 
you will not force 
me to use it.” 
The man said 
“No.” He was 
a discouraging 
man to talk to. 
He seemed to 
have no conversa- 
tion. 

Buchanan 
pushed the de- 
canter across the 
table and drew 
towards himself the half-emptied glass which he had prepared 
earlier in the evening. Then he filled a pipe from the tobacco-jar 
at his elbow. 

“That is Scotch,” he said, hospitably, as he lighted his pipe. “I 
am sorry to say that I have no rye whiskey. I detest it.” 

“Thank you!” said the man in the armchair. “I never drink 
anything but water, and | am not thirsty.” His hard, indifferent 
eyes met Buchanan's sceptical smile and a little flush came across 
his face. It made the sear stand out with almost startling white- 
ness. 

“That is quite true, 
other gave a brief nod. 

“T beg your pardon!” he said. “I was scarcely civil.” He 
turned a bit in his chair, making himself more comfortable, set- 
tling himself, as it were, and his face had altered marvellously 
from its former expression of gloom and bitterness. There was 
color under the cheek-bones—where color so seldom showed—and 
a light in his eyes. He gave a little laugh which bespoke interest 
and a hint of excitement. 

“T am truly glad that you came in,” he said, puffing at his 
pipe. “TI was dull—damnably dull. There are no words for how 
dull IT was. Do you in your—in the exercise of your profession 
ever feel dull? Do you chance to know what it is like to feel that, 
unless an absolute change takes place in your life—a complete 
bouleversement—you will cut your throat or blow your brains out 
from sheer weariness of spirit, sheer intolerable abrasion of the 
nerves?” 

The man in the armchair, finger-tips fixed gravely together, ap- 
peared to ponder this. 

“No.” he said at last. “No, I cannot say that I have ever felt 
that. You see the—circumstances are so different,” he explained. 

“ Quite so!” agreed Buchanan with a generous wave. “ Quite 
so! Still—” 

“There is,’ pursued the man in the armchair, “a _ certain 
variety of experience in my existence which, I take it, yours does 
not possess. And variety lends spice enough to my life to make it 
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he insisted. “I seldom tell lies.” The 
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quite endurable.” He had spoken throughout with an odd correct- 
ness of diction, a sort of conscious care, as if he were recalling, for 
present use, a mode of speech perhaps not alien to him, but long 
disused. The effect was curiously dry and pedantic. 

“You see,” he said, slowly, picking his words, “this world is a 
very interesting place—if you look about you. You can’t never 
ever—tell what may turn up just around the next turn of the 
road. It may be good or it may be bad, but that does not matter. 
It will be different, and that’s what a man wants.” 

“Yes!” cried Buchanan, leaning eagerly over the table. His 
‘ves were very bright. “Yes. by Jove! You've got it! You’ve 
fot it! That’s what a man wants— what you're after is to turn 





got 
“em all.” 

“*Turn ’em all?” said the other man. 

“It was a certain poem Ll was thinking of,” Buchanan apolo- 
gized. “The ‘Sestina of the Tramp Royal.’ Somewhere in it the 
Tramp Royal says: 

“*TIt’s like a book, I think, this bloomin’ world, 
Which you can read and care for just so long, 
But presently you feel that you will die 
Unless you get the page you’re readin’ done, 
An’ turn another—likely not so good; 

But what you're after is to turn ’em all.’ ” 


The man in the armchair had turned his hard eyes upon Bu- 
chanan’s face, but they were narrowed a bit and frowning, as 
if he strove to remember something. He nodded. 

“Yes,” he said, abstractedly, “that’s me. That's how it is!” 
He passed a hand across his brow, still with that air of memory 
searching thought. 

** Speakin’ in general,’ he said, slowly— 

“¢Speakin’ it general, I ’ave tried ’em all, 
The ’appy roads that takes you o’er the world. 
Speakin’ in general, 1 ‘ave found ’em good 
For much as cannot use one bed too long, 
But must get ’ence, the same as I ‘ave done, 
An’ go observin’ matters till they die.’ ” 


Buchanan gave a sudden amazed laugh. 

“ Where the devil did you get that?” he cried. “ Why that— 
that’s the beginning of the ‘Sestina’! That’s Kipling’s ‘ Ses- 
tina’! But the man in the armchair shook his head a bit wearily. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “I expect I must ’a’—must have read 
it somewhere—or somebody told it to me. I forget. Anyhow, that’s 
how it is.’ And Buchanan nodded, sinking back again in his 
chair. The old bitterness began to come over him. 

“Yes, that’s how it is. That’s how you lucky ones can live. 
As for me—” He touched the silly nickelled and pearl-garnished 
pistol which lay beside him. 

* About an hour before you came in,” he said, “I got this thing 
out of its case, with some vague notion of making an end to a 
life which has become intolerable to me. I dare say I shouldn’t 
have managed it. I dare say I’m too much of a coward. Of one 
thing I’m certain.” His voice rose bitterly. ‘‘I have not the 
courage to go back there to-morrow morning—back to my—to my 
friends and live out this damned masquerade to its finish. I’m 
too much of a.coward for that, if you like. I’m smothered here!” 
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he cried. “I'm a prisoner in chains! J want to ‘try ’em all— 
the ‘appy roads that take you o’er the world!’ / want to ‘ get 
ence’ and ‘go observin’ matters,’ but [I can’t. My responsibili- 
ties won’t let me, and my wife won’t let me, and my friends—if 
T have a friend—won’t let me. I can’t do that because I’m what 
I am, and I can’t end it all because I’m what I am—a coward. 
Too cowardly to live, too cowardly to die. What remedy can you 
offer for that case, my house-breaking friend?” 

The man in the armchair allowed himself a moment of grim 
humor, though the masklike face remained devoid of expression. 

* Look away long enough for me to get that. revoiver,” said he. 
“Tl see that) vou don’t have no more—any more—troubles. I 
had intended to do that, anyhow. I knew you were in here, 
and I was going to do for you, so that I could take my time work- 
ing.” 

Buchanan drew back with a little shivering intake of the 
breath. 

* By the Lord, you’re a—cold-blooded fish!’ he said, in a half 
whisper. Then he leaned forward again with sudden interest. 

“Tell me!” said he, “have you ever killed a man?—in cold 
blood, I mean, just because you wanted to get him out of the 
way. Have you?” 

“What if I have?” said the man in the armchair. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing!” said Buchanan. ‘ Of course I’m not 
your judge.” 

“No,” said the other, indifferently. “No, you’re not.” And 





‘then, as Buchanan dropped back into his listless silence, gloomy 


still, the hard blue eyes watched him intently. They did not 
brighten or show excitement or show anything else; they only 
watched, steady and unwinking. Once the man’s hand began to 
steal out across the table towards that which lay glittering in the 
lamplight, but there were glasses and books and the decanter 
and other objects in the way. Also the table was broad, and so 
the hand withdrew once more. 

“T want to lie on the earth!” said Buchanan, after a long time. 
It is probable that he did not know he spoke aloud. “T want to 
be wet with the dew and soaked with the rain and dried again 
with the sun. I want to wake with the sun in my eyes. I want 
to go unwashed and uncombed. I want to be free, free! I want 
not to feel that next week or next month I’ve got to stop it all 
and come back to jail, back to the marionette show. That’s what 
I want. And I ean’t—I can’t!” he said, after another silence. 
He beat his hands feebly upon the arms of the chair. “TI can’t!” 
he whimpered. 

“ Why?” said the man across the table, calmly. 

Buchanan sat up with a jerk and frowned at him. 

“The world’s out there,” pursued the man in the armchair. 
“The ’appy roads is out there, and the sun and the rain. They’re 


* free to everybody.” Buchanan waved a hand. The gesture seemed 


to include the magnificence about him and the house behind with 
its sleeping inmates. 

“And this?” said he. 

“Chuck it!” said the man in the armchair, stifling a yawn. 

Buchanan stared at him. 

“Chuck it!” said the man again. 

“My God!” said Buchanan, in a faint whisper. 

To be Continued, 





After Football—What? 


By Endicott Peabody, D.D. 


Master of Groton School 


O much has been said of late upon the subject of football, 
and some of it so well said, that one hesitates to presume 
further upon the patience of a long-suffering public. 

But in these times of moral awakening in regard to 

business, to polities, and, finally, in regard to athletics, one 

who is keenly interested in the success of any one or all of the 

movements can hardly refrain from taking part in a discussion 

which has so important a bearing upon the life of our American 
youth. 

The first suggestion that I have to make is that the attack 
should be made against athletics generally, and not against foot- 
ball alone. Secondly, I would submit that the final assault 
should not be made against athletic sports, but against the spirit 
displayed in them. 

“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


In all branches of organized athleties, so far as my knowledge 
goes, unfair play is common. In regard to track athletics I have 
not sufficient knowledge to form a judgment. In_ basketball I 
am told by friends familiar with the game that underhand tricks 
are frequent. To-day I have read an account of an intercollegiate 
basketball match in which one side was reported to have been 
penalized many times for foul play. Of the three leading sports— 
rowing. baseball, and football—the first alone is clean in competi- 
tion. Yet even here one hears complaints from time to time of 
* jockeving,” and the custom of rowing light in order to give a 
false impression of the pace of the crew, and that of giving out 
false information in regard to the weights of the men, are well 
known. 

Any one reading the rules of baseball—their name is legion— 
would think that the game was sufficiently guarded to insure 
against all possible unfairness; but whoever has kept in touch 





with baseball and watched the matches is well aware that 
“ pivoting ” on the basemen, cutting bases when the umpire is not 
looking, stopping the runner at third by the coach, waving the 
bat at home plate in order to prevent the catcher’s throwing ac- 
curately, are all of them indulged in freely. Equally bad are the 
exhibitions of this kind in football. Men hold in the centre, where 
they cannot be seen by the umpire; they strike their opponents 
with a view to laying them out; the defensive centre kicks the 
ball before it has been snapped back. 

These acts, and many others, perhaps a score, of a similar na- 
ture are well known to all who have followed college football. 
They are done of malice aforethought. The men play in this way 
because the coaches teach them to play so. It is with the con- 
nivance of the coaches that “sweater signals’ are surreptitiously 
displayed at the side lines. 

Here is a manifestation of the spirit of dishonesty shown by the 
players and the coaches, and to cap it all the public sit on oppo- 
site sides of the field and sing: 


“You do your best, boys; 
We'll do the rest, boys,’ 


’ 


which, in the final analysis, means, “ we will each of us cheer for 
our side at a time when the cheering will be most likely to pre- 
vent the enemy from hearing their signals, or will so excite 
them that they will go up into the air, and lose the game to us.” 
It is this sort of dishonesty which, I take it, was seized upon by 
President Roosevelt at the time when he met the coaches from 
some of our universities for the purpose of discussing football. 
Shortly after that conference there was published in the public 
journals an agreement whereby these representative men entered 
into what was well called an “honorable obligation ” to instruct 
the men being trained by them to play the game in a fair and 
(Continued on page 64 of Advertising Section.) 
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A Scene from Barrie’s new Play, “ Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire' 

J. M. Barrie’s new 7 «y, “ Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire,” which had a successful run in London, is now being played at the Empire 
Theatre, New York, with a cast including Miss Ethel Barrymore and her brothers, John and Lionel Barrymore. The play, 
which is a satire on the conventional French drama of intrigue, concerns the efforts of a young English girl, whose head is 
To do so, she makes 

In the 


filled with romantic ideas, to save her mother from what she supposes is a compromising situation. 
what she considers a sacrifice of her own honor, only to find herself in the position of a blundering mischief-maker. 
end, she marries the young man with whom she had imagined that her mother was carrying on an affair 


Miss Fritzi Scheff, who is appearing at the Knickerbocker Miss Fay Templeton in the new burlesque at the New Amster- 
Theatre in a new operetta by Victor Herbert and Henry Blos- dam Theatre, “ Forty-five Minutes from Broadway” 
som entitled “ Mlle. Modiste ” 


NEW PLAYS AT NEW YORK THEATRES 
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ADIEU, ‘“ CHAUFFEUR”! 
New York. December 24, 1905. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly. Sir: 

Scareely had Watchman Fowler taken his post at the gate when a pro- 
cession of strange creatures appeared. : 

“Halt! Who goes there?’’ ejaculated the watchman when a fat negro 
approached, laboriously leading a thin, bow-legged goat. 

“Dis heah beast is Ole Ironsides, suh,’? explained the goat’s mahout. 
—From * Daw l the Bulldog,” in the ** Times.” 





When I read it I recognized, with a thrill, that the right word 
had been found at last—mahout. The ‘mobile, that majestic 
devil, that impressive devil, is our elephant, he is in a class by 
himself, like the jungle monarch; to be his master, pilot, and com- 
peller is a post of solemn and awful dignity and danger, and it 
does seem to me that that measly word ‘ chauffeur” does not 
properly fit the occupant of it. Chauffeur is a good enough word 
when strictly confined to its modest and rightful place—as you 
will see by what Littré says about it. I translate: “A chauffeur 
is the firer-up on the street-corner peanut-roaster; in English, 
stoker.’ A good enough word, you see, in its own place; but 
when we come to apply it to the admiral of the thunderous 
‘mobile or of the mighty elephant, we realize that it is inade- 
quate. No, stoker is not the thing, chauifeur is net the thing, 
mahout is the thing—mahout is the word we need. Besides, there 
is only one way of saying mahout, whereas there are nine ways 
of saying chauffeur, and none of them right. With ever-increasing 
respect, dear sir, as the ages roll on, 1 am yours 





Mark TWAIN. 


IS IT A LAUGHING MATTER? 
St. Louis Mo. December 26. 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—If a mob were to catch a law-abiding but temporarily un- 
popular citizen and string him up by the neck to a lamp-post in 
the alleged interest of the “square deal”; and if one were to 
object to the performance on the ground that it tended to restrict 
the victim’s breathing power and thus make him socially inef- 
ficient—forgetting the danger to the poor devil’s life—the American 
sense of humor would surely respond to the occasion. 

But when economists like Professor Laughlin soberly protest 
against the violence of trade-unionists on the ground that their 
action is in conflict with “sound economic principles,’ no one 
cracks a smile. 

Even if the methodology and terminology of science were ap- 
plicable to the art of business—i. e., even if there really were 
“economic principles” (and of course, and happily, there are 
none and never can be any) it would stil] be very funny. 

Why do you suppose no one laughs? 

I am, sir, S. M. Doan. 


VISIT THE WEST 
Puesto. Coto December 23 1905 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Friends of mine in Spokane and Butte are not pleased 
with your reference to their cities in a recent editorial in Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY upon Western travel. “The traveller cannot be 
sure he will like Butte. He can go to Butte or Spokane on busi- 
ness, but could he go to those places for pleasure? Would he 
be edified? Would he get anything to eat? It would be an 
awful thing to be bored on a pleasure trip.” The American cit- 
izen that a visit to Spokane or Butte would bore should follow 
the advice of Solon to the Athenians and travel not at all. Those 
who think the larger the city the nearer the new Jerusalem 
would not care to live'in any small city, as long as there is a 
flat or a hotel in New York, Boston, or Chicago; but, fortunately, 
there are millions who prefer the individuality and home life 
that the small city and village give; indeed, they are the balance- 
wheel and hope of the republic. Spokane is almost a model city. 
Its great river and falls, its beautiful homes, lawns, trees, satis- 
fy the love of scenic beauty. Its churches, schools, art and library 
clubs promote the moral and intellectual side. Its business men 
are young, enterprising, and patriotic. Not satisfied to sit and 
wait for tribute, their capital and enterprise go out into tribu- 
tary territory, where they plough virgin fields, dig canals, build 
railroads, transform the desert, mine gold, silver, copper, and 
lead in the mountains. They are builders, creators, developers. 

“Would he get anything to eat?” If willing to pay. for his 
meals, as he must do in New York, he would be a finical .epicure 
to find fault. The average traveller can get as good meals in the 
West as he is accustomed to get in his home hotels and restau- 
rants; but it is not fair to compare a fifty-cent Western meal 
with a five-dollar Delmonico riot. The fifteen-cent meals are 
no more a nightmare in Montana and Washington than in Massa- 
chusetts or New York. There is a restaurant in Spokane that 
even the patrons of the Waldorfs and Sherrys would find satis- 
factory, while the hotels of Spokane and Butte are as good. or 
better than the hotels in towns of their size in New England or 
the Middle States. So much for Spokane. As to Butte. It is 
not a pretty city. It does not advertise itself as a place of 
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beauty or a health resort, but there is something wanting in 
the make-up of the American who finds a visit to Butte a bore 
or uninteresting. When all is told it is the material resources 
of our country that have given power. Butte has produced and 
is producing more dollars than any like territory. The Buttes, 
Leadvilles, Cripple Creeks, are important factors in national de- 
velopment, and as such should be of intense interest to all cit- 
izens. The torn gulches, the burrowed mountainsides, of these 
mining-camps have a picturesqueness all their own. Butte is a 
striking type of these camps. It is to-day an active prosperous 
city. Its newspapers are the most enterprising of any city of 
its population. No other city on earth pays as high wages to the 
working class. She has no paupers. She has more college grad- 
uates than Boston in ratio of population. 

On the letterhead of Harper & Brothers I note that Boston and 
Butte are side by side. It is not an ill association, as in culture 
Butte and Boston are nearer akin than our Eastern friends im- 
agine. If I were seeking the highest average of character and 
unselfish patriotism I would go West rather than East. The 
West is made up of the most active, enterprising, and daring of 
the older States and nations. After all, the Western man is but 
the Eastern man with wider experience and a_ broader horizon. 
The Eastern man is more provincial, his Western brother more 
national. The average well-to-do citizen of Boston or New York 
is satisfied to know his own city and Europe. The Western man 
must know New York and Boston and Europe, and by force of 
circumstances be acquainted with his own country as well. Not 
the least benefit of a trip to Spokane and Butte is that pro- 
vincialism cannot survive the journey. No intelligent man can 
cross the continent without having a nobler idea of his country 
and a higher conception of national destiny. It will be his own 
fault if he is not edified, if he gets nothing to eat, if he is bored; 
but Western travel will enlarge his vision and help make him a 
Roosevelt American. Therefore visit Spokane, visit Butte. Europe 
is well enough, but see your own country first. 

I am, sir, AtvaA ADAMS. 

[We mentioned Butte and Spokane at random as notable West- 
ern towns, and did not intend to single them out as places where 
food was doubtful or where there was dearth of entertainment. 
We quite agree with Mr. Adams about the great value of a sight 
of the great far West to Eastern people.——EpIror. | 


SINGLE STATEHOCD FOR NEW MEXICO 
. Las VecAs, NEw Mexico, December 11, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—lI rise to a point of order,—to inform the press of New 
England, through the agency of your most excellent and widely 
read “ journal of civilization,” that New Mexico is not a foreign 
country. I have before me a clipping from a Boston daily news- 
paper—not taken from the “ funny ” column—which, under date 
of November 13, gave a table showing the number of graduates of 
Johns Hopkins Medical School practising in “ foreign countries.” 
Listed with China (four), India (two), and Bolivia (one), the 
Territory of New Mexico is credited with one graduate! 

In calling attention to the erroneous impression prevalent in the 
East, that New Mexico is a foreign country, I am actuated only 
by the most friendly motives. I simply wish to spare our Eastern 
friends the unnecessary expense of using five-cent postage-stamps, 
which they so often do when travelling through New Mexico, 
whe cher bent on pleasure or searching for evidences of our unfit- 
n ss for Statehood. 

Some people would kick if they were about to be hung; and the 
people of New Mexico, as well as those of Arizona, most vigorously 
“kick ” against the jointure which you so solemnly advocate. In 
a lengthy article, published several weeks ago, you held up to 
calumny and contempt the selfish and corrupt interests which, 
you asserted, alone opposed joint Statehood. You evidently did not 
know that the Methodist Conference of New Mexico and Arizona 
recently passed a memorial against jointure. You evidently did 
not know that the very small percentage in New Mexico favoring 
the jointure is made up almost entirely of Democrats, who are now 
out of power, and expect, in case of jointure with Arizona, to be 
in the majority. 

You were able, in showing the status of joint-Statehood senti- 
ment in New Mexico, to cite twelve newspapers who favored it out 
of a total of over sixty in the Territory. You apparently did not 
know that out of those twelve seven are Democratic and actuated 
by the selfish motives indicated above; while of the ‘five remain- 
ing three are Albuquerque papers, and are influenced by a purely 
selfish consideration — namely, that Albuquerque is so situated 
geographically that within a few years it would almost certainly 
become the capital of the joint State. 

I might continue to cal! your attention to facts and conditions 
of which you are seemingly ignorant. Your, readers out here 
would not resent your oceasiona) comments on the question if you 
would oppose us fairly and state the facts as they are. 

The people of New Mexico, by a vast majority, believe that every 
consideration of right and justice entitles them to separate State- 


hood. We are Americans, and ¢ur Americanism boils over at the 


attempt to force us, for purely political reasons, into an obnoxious 
and unhappy union. It is an outrageous display of political 
despotism. I am, sir 
Jattes Granam McNary, 
Editor Optic, Las Vegas, N. M. 
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Maeterlinck has exerted upon 
modern art.and thought. The 
reason, it may be, is not far to 
seek. 

Consider the aspects of Mae- 
terlinck’s art which have per- 
suaded the imaginations of 
those two musicians who have 
most eloquently reflected him: 
Loefiler in his “La Mort de 
Tintagiles,’ and Debussy in his 
“ Pélléas.” For Mr. Loeffler, the 
voice of Maeterlinck has been 
as the voice of one habituated 
to the accents of tragic beauty 
and tragic fate—one whose 
imagination is thrall to those 
“silent arrivals of destiny ” 
which yield, for any kindred 
instinct, so unique and _ poig- 
nant an emotion. Mr. Loeffler 
has sensed with a peculiar in- 
tensity this phase of Maeter- 
linck’s thought. He himself, as 
I have elsewhere observed of 
him, has a singular power of 
realizing moods charged with 
fateful suggestion: he is, in- 
deed, disposed to lay overmuch 
stress upon those phases of 
imaginative experience which 
find issue in symbols of tragedy 
and terror: often with Mr. 
Loeffler, it was said, one finds 
oneself in a remote and grief- 
haunted world, where sinister 
omens and the echoes of for- 
gotten sorrows are borne upon 
every air. What could have 
been more natural and more 
inevitable than that the drama 
of Maeterlinck’s which most 
completely embodies his im- 
pulse toward the creation of 
images of tragic destiny should 
have evoked in Mr. Loeffler a 
desire to seek some tonal cor- 
respondence for it? With 
what astonishing felicity and 
vividness he has succeeded in 
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days ago by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, and the occasion moved not 
a few of those who heard it to reflect 
upon the peculiar valne of M. Maeter- 
linck’s work as a stimulus for musical 
expression, and upon the comparative 
infrequency with which it has been In “ Pélléas et Mélisande,’ 
made to serve such an end. One re- 
‘alls, for example,—besides Mr. Loef- 
fler’s extraordinarily beautiful and impressive tone-poem,—Pierre 
de Bréville’s overture, “La Princesse Maleine,” and his prelude 
and incidental music to “Les Septs Princesses”; Cl 
bussy’s exquisite and luminous score, “ Pélléas et Mélisande ”— 
the most authentically inspired music that has come out of con- 
temporary France; there is the stage music. composed for “La 
Mort de ‘Tintagiles ” by A. von Ahn Carse, and by Léon Dubois; 
there is incidental music for “ Pélléas et Mélisande” by Gabriel 
Fauré and by William Wallace, and an overture by Garnet Wol- 
Cox; an opera based upon “ Ariane et Barbe Bleue,” by 
Paul Dukas; incidental musie to “ Aglavaine et Sélysette” by 
Donald Tovey; and there is the extraordinary tone-poem by Henry 
KF. Gilbert: suggested by “ The Seven Daughters of Orlamonde.” 
That, surely, is not a particularly impressive showing, when 
one considers the extent and potency of the influence which 
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MAETERLINCK IN MUSIC 
BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 
LOEFFLER’S 
symphonic poem, “ La Mort de 
Tintagiles,” 


drama of Maeterlinck, was now observed for the first 
performed in New York a few 


is compelling. 


exert an increasing spell. 


Claude De- 


{transmuting the essential substance of 
the drama into a tonal fabrie of rich 
inspired by the and profound suggestiveness 


power of communication is great and 
memorable; its justness of representa- 
tion is as continually surprising as it 
It is musie of sombre 
and piercing beauty, one of those sub- 
tler masterpieces of modern art which 

















A new Portrait of Emma Eames 
Mme. Eames returned to the Metropolitan Opera Company last 
week after an extensive concert tour 
Photograph copyright by Aime Dupont 
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other hand, Claude Debussy has_per- 

ceived and enforced a quite different 

aspect of Maeterlinck’s genius —that side of his art which per- 
suades through the disclosure of elemental forces working in si- 
lence and indirection, and in which a secret and haunting beauty 
inhabits the shadowy figures who move dimly, with a kind of shy 
and wistful pathos, through a no less shadewy pageant of griefs 
and eestasies and fatalities; where nothing that is accessory is with- 
out significance, and in which even that which is merely contribu- 
tive possesses an influential beauty and meaning within itself. In 
no other of his plays are these qualities so signal as in “ Pélléas et 
Mélisande ”—the most haunting and pathetic of modern dramas; 
and in Debussy’s qpera,—in which Maeterlinck’s work becomes a 
“drame lyrique ” in five acts and twelve tableaux,—one cannot but 
recognize a paraphrase—partial though it may be 
ly ideal. Here is the very color of Maeterlinck, in one of his au- 
thentic moods, his very timbre and atmosphere; and throughout 





which is virtual- 


one realizes how peremptory is 
the need for musie in any such 
poetic endeavor as Maeter- 
lineck’s original—despite his 
well - remembered and singular 
disapproval of the process to 
which Debussy subjected his 
play. 

One has, of course, no in- 
tention of implying that, for 
these two highly typical mas- 
ters of musical modernity, the 
possible appeal of Maeterlinck 
the dramatist and poet is 
wholly comprised in the char- 
acteristics which have been 
hinted at in the foregoing esti- 
mate. 

The point which it is de- 
sired to make is that there is 
another and finer Maeterlinck 
who has so far, as it seems, not 
been apprehended by those 
music-makers whose legitimate 
quest is for a fertile and sig- 
nificant subject-matter. Even 
in those two works of his 
which have been mentioned--- 
“La Mort de Tintagiles ” and 
“ Pélléas et Mélisande "—it is 
possible to discern in Maeter- 
linck’s intention a more validly 
spiritual content than has been 
commonly perceived; and else- 
where it is even more clearly 
evident. 

Perhaps the intended point 
may best be enforced’ by 
the suggestion that this ulti- 
mate element of which one 
thinks is not wholly to be 
commanded save by those who 
are able to ignore, in a meas- 
ure, the subtle and engrossing 
investiture of beauty and emo- 
tion in which Maeterlinck en- 
closes his conceptions, for the 
sake of penetrating to the 
luminous, serene, and essen- 
tially noble spirit within, 
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Shah Jehan’s Elephant 


architectural novel- 


Ir is probable that few 
as the stone ele- 


ties have travelled so much 


phant which stands in a commanding attitude 
in front of the town hall, Delhi. It was the 
great Mogul Emperor, Shah Jehan,, who first 


caused the elephant to be set up at the gate 
of his new palace at Delhi after* having it 
conveyed all the way from Gwalior. As it must 


weigh several tons, the transport of it could 
have been no light matter. This potentate’s 


son, Aurengzebe, took a dislike to the monument 
and had it buried in the Queen’s garden, Delhi, 
after it had been smashed to pieces. The frag- 
ments lay undisturbed for more than a century 
and a half until they were found by an enter- 
prising spirit, who had them put together in 
an out-of-the-way part of the garden. This was 
in 1866, and a quarter of a century later the 
animal was set up in front of the town hall. 





Infant Diversions 


Two ladies, one of whom carried a baby, en- 
tered a well-known furnisher’s one day last sum- 
mer, and signified their desire to look at some 
carpets. .It was very warm, but the salesman 
cheerfully showed roll after roll until the per- 
spiration streamed from his face. Finally one 
of the ladies asked the other if she did not 
think it) was time to go. ‘ Not quite,” was the 
answer of her companion; and then in an un- 
dertone added, ** Baby likes to see him roll them 
out, and we’ve plenty of time to catch the train.” 





A Likely Reason 


A MILKMAN in a country town not far from 
New York was brought before the local court 
to answer a charge of adulteration of milk. 
“You are charged,” said the judge, “with a 
most serious offence, of selling adulterated milk. 
Have you anything to say in answer to the 
charge?”  “ Well. your worship,” replied the 
milkman, “the night before it was raining very 
hard, and the only cause I can give is the cow 
must have got wet through.” 


Apvice To MOTHERS 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allavs all pain, cures wind colic 
the best remedy for diarrhoea.—[Adv.] 


DESSERTS 
are easily and quickly prepared when BorpEN’s EaGLE Branp 
CONDENSED MILK is used. Always have a supply on hand and 
be ready for the unexpected guest. Send for Recipe Book, 108 
Hudson Street, New York.—[Aav.] 
Piso’s CuRE FOR CoNsuMPTION has cured Coughs for forty 
years 


It is stil! on the market.—[Adv. 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENTis“ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHGLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 


INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 


How Food Headed Off the Insidious Disease. 


The happy wife of a good old-fashioned Mich. 
farmer says: 

“In the spring of 1902 I was taken sick—a 
general breaking down, as it were. I was ex- 
cessively nervous, could not sleep well at night, 
my food seemed to do me no good, and I was so 
weak I could scarcely walk across the room. 

“The doctor said my condition was due to 
overwork and close confinement, and that he very 
much feared that consumption would set in. For 
several months I took one kind of medicine after 
another, but with no good effect—in fact, I seemed 
to grow worse. 

“Then I determined to quit all medicines, give 
up coffee, and see what Grape-Nuts food would 
do for me. I began to eat Grape-Nuts with sugar 
and cream and bread and butter three times a day. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuinc Syrup | 


and is | 





“The effect was surprising! I began to gain 
flesh and strength forthwith, my nerves quieted 
down and grew normally steady and sound, sweet 
sleep came back to me. In six weeks’ time I dis- 
charged the hired girl and commenced to do my 
own housework for a family of six. This was two 
years ago, and I am doing it still, and enjov it.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


His Grace the Duke of 
Sutherland is quoted 
as saying of the 


Grand Canyon of Arizona 


All the Way 





Take the luxuri- 
ous California 
Limited and stop 
off to visit Grand 
Canyon... . For 
descriptive book- 
lets, address Pas- 
eenger Dept., A. 
T.&S. F. Ry. 
System. Railway 
Exch ge, Chicago 


‘The perfect service at 
El Tovar hotel aston~ 


ished me. ™ 











































1906 MODEL F 




















Pope - HARTFORD MODEL F 


ls 

[° is the result of our 28 years of experience in making and 

marketing mechanical vehicles and is the latest product of our 

famous Hartford factories. MOTOR: consists of 4-cylinder, 

vertical, water-cooled engine with cylinders cast in pairs; all gears 
encased; brake test 28-30H.P. TRANSMISSION: sliding gear, 

3 speeds forward and reverse. CARBURETOR: specially designed, 








| insuring economy in fuel consumption and maximum power. CONTROL: 


throttle and ignition levers on single sector that does not revolve with 
wheel. DRIVE: bevel gear through propelley shaft to the rear axle. 
TONNEAU: non-removable, dust-proof, doubli\side entrance. DESIGN : 
artistic in conception and execution. 

While great attention has been given the @sentials of construction it 
will be found that no detail has been overlookg]. Everything that will 
contribute to the user’s comfort and conveniencefias been embodied in this 


up-to-date car. (Extension top $125 extra). Price, $2,500 
Pope-Hartford Model G 

is our 2-cylinder, opposed, 18 H.P., touring car. “The engine is under the 

hood and all parts are accessible for inspection and repair. This is our 

dependable 2-cylinder machine of last year with “uch minor changes as have 

been suggested by a season’s use. Price, $1,600 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 









Hartford, Con 

New York City : 1733 B'way Boston - 223 

n Francisco :451 Mission St. Washington: 81 
A.L. A.M. 
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Persuasive. 


A farmer was standing at his gate when 
an Irish boy came up to him and requested 
employment. “Go away,” said the farmer; 
the last Irishman I employed died on my 
hands and I was forced to bury him at my 
own expense.” “Aye, your honor,” came 
the reply, “you need not fear that of me, 
for IT can get a certificate that I never 
died in the employment of any master I 
ever served,” 


English News. 


The following items are quoted from 
English papers: 

The first one is a report of a lecture on 
the siege of Port Arthur delivered by Mr. 
Frederick Villiers, and reads as follows: 

“In conclusion, Mr. Villiers quoted Gen- 
eral Nogi’s opinion that General Stoessel's 
strategy was very good, and said that the 
defence of Port Arthur was.worthy of the 
unstinted admiration of the whole world.— 
Mrs. D. Smith had charge of the local ar- 
rangements.” 

The second item concerns a young wo- 
man who had become prominent as an au- 
thoress: 

“Her father (we are told) was Mr. . 
who died some years ago, his widow havy- 
ing previously died of a broken heart.” 








Russian Art Treasures. 


There is little doubt that in recent dis- 
tursances in Russia a good many fine spec- 
imens of furniture and probably a great 
many pictures have been destroyed. For 
many years the leading fine-art dealers of 
Europe have had agents in hussia search- 
ing for old French furniture and for pic- 
tures which have lain unappreciated in 
noblmen’s mansions, The war with Japan 
and the concomitant internal state of the 
country led many of the more patriotic 
nobles to part with their heirlooms, 








The Highest Grade 
After- Dinner Liqueur 











LIQUEUR 
Paras Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Known as Chartreuse 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers. Hotels, 
Cates. 
Batjer & Co.. 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents tor United States. 
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Lea & Perrins' 
Sauce 


TRE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 








The Peerless 
Seasoning 


Butlers in the best families. chefs tn 
leading hotels and cafes and all first- 
class cooks can tell youthat Soups, Fish, 
Hot and Cold Meats, Gravies, Game, 
Salads. etc., are given a rare and ap- 
petizing relish if seasoned with 

LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. Refuse 
imitations. 

John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 































Has Stood The 
Test o« Time 


and won universal popu- 
iar approval. Oldest and 
t-ost famous in the world. 
Best for all uses. Sold by 
leading dealers everywhere, 


GRAND PRIZE Wishest 
St. Louis World’s Fair 











is the great aid to all forms of medication. 


water has the widest range of useful- 
ness, I would unhesitatingly answer, 


~~ ee 
gravel-forming habit. 


water trade. 





LITHIA WATER 


“All the Argument Necessary.” 
The International Journal of Surgery, August, 1905, under the heading 


*“¢«CYSTITIS,’’ says: “In the treatment of Cystitis water 
Moreover, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is the ideal form in which to administer it to the cystitic patient, as it is not only a pure 
solvent, but has the additional virtue of containing substantial quantities of the alkaline 
Lithates. Patients should be encouraged to take from two to four quarts per day if they can, 
and the relief they will obtain will be all the argument necessary after the first day or so. 


«IN URIC ACID DIATHESIS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, LITHAEMIA, and the like’ 


ITS ACTION IS PROMPT AND LASTING.” 
Dr. Geo. Ben. Johnston, M.D., LL.D., Richmond, Va., Ex-President Southern 
Surgical and Gynecological Assn., Ex-President Virginia Medical Society, and Prof. of Gyne- 
cology and Abdominal Surgery, Medical College of Virginia: “\f 1 were asked what mineral 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Gout, Rheumatism, Lithaemia, and the like, its action is prompt and lasting. * * * Almost 
any case of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be alleviated by it, and many cured. 
evidence of the undoubted Disintegrating, Solvent and Eliminating power of this water in 
Renal Calculus, and have known its long-continued use to permanently break up the 


In Uric Acid 
Diathesis, 


I have had 


Voluminous medical testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral- 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 





aad Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay till cured. Write 
DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 


Dept. 57. Lebanon, Ohio. 


READ 


“THE GAMBLER” 














DR. WHITEHALL’S 


WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and a by hun- 
dreds of physicians has demonsts ated the fact that it removes the acid 
controls its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 

Remember it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. 
day and we will mai) you atrial box. Sold by al) druggists at 50c. a box, or by 


The OR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 264 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 
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The Evolution of 


a Vast Industry 


By Charles Winans 
Chapter X 





=< . XPANSION and growth are 
—“ in the very air of Chi- 
cago—in the air of the 
whole marvellous, stu- 
pendous West. Men 
who are little men 
when they go there 
from the East, and 
who, had they re- 
mained in the East, 
would have been lit- 
tle men all their 
lives, grow to be big 
men in a_prodigious- 
ly short time in the 
y a stimulating Western 
atmosphere. Of course 
there are some men who would burst narrow, restrictive metes 
and bounds anywhere. When such men get out West young enough 
they grow to be giants. : 

G. F. Swift was this kind of man. The raw material of tre- 
mendous expansive possibilities was in him from the start. He 
would have burst any ordinary cramping and restricting bonds 
wherever he was. But when he got out to Chicago thirty years ago, 
just when Chicago was in the tremendous throes of growth, im- 
mediately following the great fire of 1871, Swift found occasion 
to draw upon all his reserve forces to keep up with the pace. 
He did keep up the pace—set the pace in many ways, as a matter 
of fact, after he had got fully limbered up. But it took all there 
was in him to do it. Cape-Codders are very apt to do this wherever 
they are when they get away from the Cape. But when the pace 
is a Chicago pace, even Cape-Codders find that they cannot doze 
over the job. They find that they must keep their running-gear 
oiled and tuned up to its highest speed-producing power, or get 
back behind somewhere. 

Swift, for instance, very soon discovered that it was not suffi- 
cient to be a great cattle buyer and shipper only. He must 
be a great merchant as well) And it was not suilicient, either, to 
be a great merchant in the staid, cut-and-dried way of the con- 
servative East. He must be a merchant with dashing initiative, 
with broad creative output. New trails leading to vast com- 
mercial fields were dimly outlined in all directions. He had to 
get on the trails betimes and follow them quickly to where they 
led or somebody else would be on them before him, or else pressing 
closely on him from behind, with the danger ever 
imminent of their cutting past him and giving 
him the dust on his own road. More than that, 
he had to blaze out new trails for himself in di- 
rections where no guiding path was in sight, and 
in territory where dangers of commercial disaster 
lurked. Boldness, quick initiative, a terrific pace 
ahead—all these were essential equipments for the 
man who proposed to take front rank in the roar- 
ing tumult of the great West's expansion—in 
other words, of our great, bewildering country’s ex- 
pansion. But Gustavus Franklin never for a mo- 
ment had a shade of lack of confidence in himself. 
That, of course, would have been fatal. He simply 
knew he was going to “ get there.” because no eal- 
eulations that did not involve “ getting there ” 
ever entered his mind. 

Thus, from a big cattle-buyer pure and simple. 
Swift had to develop into a big merchant, and 
from a big merchant into a financier and com- 
mercial dipiomat. But even there the demand 
upon his resources did not stop. The manufac- 
turing and trading machine he had built up had 
grown to colossal dimensions. Its ramifications 
and structure were far-reaching and intricate. 
His one-horse meat-cart of the Barnstable days 
had grown, first, to himself and two clerks, then 
to a good-sized business office, to a bustling busi- 
ness village, to a business community represent- 
ing in its working and dependent population a 
city of over a hundred thousand inhabitants. In 
addition to the responsibilities of big merchan- 
dizing and big financiering, Swift had put upon 
him a demand for a high order of executive and 
administrative ability. Nor did the demands upon him for ability 
of the broad-gauge order stop evon there. It was not sufficient 
that he be a great merchant and a great executive. It was neces- 
sary that he have diplomatic gifts of a high order. And that G. 
F. Swift had these gifts he demonstrated many times at home, but 
never more effectively than in England. 

The prejudice which had to be beaten down before Western 
dressed beef could be sold in the markets of the East was as noth- 
ing compared with the prejudice that had to be beaten down be- 
fore it could be sold in the markets of Great Britain. And it was 
through the tact and the skill and the persistence of Swift, as 
much as through any other cause, that this English prejudice at 
length was broken down. It is not difficult to understand how 
deep-rooted this English prejudice was. 

It went to the very marrow of things. It was all but in the 
nature of high treason, to begin with, to engage in any practices 
caleulated to shake the allegiance of loyal Britons to that long- 
established, bedrock British institution, “The Roast Beef of Old 
England.” Patriotism, hoary tradition, a faith that was not the 
less rock-ribbed because it supported a myth, prejudice against 

















anything foreign in general, and at leas a chemical trace of preju- 
dice against anything American in pa(*icular—all this and much 
more G. F. Swift had to overcome befor§ he got his Chicago dressed 
beef firmly established on British soil 

And he did overcome it. Year afgr year he kept battering 
at it and undermining it until at lasJ nearly the last vestige of 
it was gone. He made trip after triy to England. All told, he 
probably crossed the Atlantic twenty tgmes before he accomplished 
his object. He could not always cout upon the wholly single- 
hearted devotion of even his own English agents over there. 
While working avowedly to promote te consumption of American 
meat, they were working actually to «&eep American meat in the 
background. They had their own Brftish prejudices, perhaps, to 
overcome, and then there were powerf't] interests at work to keep 
out the invader. 

Swift had to see personally that his orders were carried out; 
that his meat was kept up to the front in the market-stalls, where 
it would have at least an even show with the other meat, and not 
shoved back out of sight, where it would remain overlooked and 
unknown. For weeks while in London Swift got up every morn- 
ing at three o'clock, and went to the Smithfield Market, where he 
kept personal supervision over the handling of his beef. And all 
the time this was going on he was carrying on a campaign of 
diplomacy with the great beef barons of England, winning one 
over to his side here and inducing ahether to look into the mat- 
ter there. Repeatedly he won signal triumphs. Some of them 
verged upon the sensational. A great London guild was to give a 
prodigiously big and important dinner, One of the great features 
of the dinner was to be a mighty roast of beef. The order went 
forth that the finest roast of beef to ‘be had in all England was 
to be served at that dinner, and the orler for the dinner reached a 
certain great dealer with whom Swift had established himself on 
a diplomatic basis of a persona particularly grata. Furthermore, 
the dealer believed in American beef. He sent the required roast 
to the great guild dinner. There wags a mighty wagging of wise 
heads and smacking of appreciative li}s over the beef. As to the 
quality of the beef there was but one epinion. Better beef no man 
had ever eaten. But the question wes as to its place of origin. 
Was it English beef or was it Scotch beef? The Scotchmen claimed 
it for Scotland; the Englishmen for F-ngland. The dispute waxed 
warm. The dealer himself was sent for. 

“You asked me for the best roast qf beef to be had in England, 
didn’t you?” asked the dealer, when she stood in the presence of 
the guild. 





Packing-house Buyers and Commission Salesmen 


“We did.” 

* And you are satisfied with the beef? Are you convinced that 
I filled your order for the best beef in England?” 

“Of course we are. Nobody ever saw any better beef. There 
couldn't be any better beef. But that isn’t the question. The ques- 
tion we want vou to settle is whether that beef is English beef 
or Scotch beef.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the dealer; “that beef isn’t English, 
nor yet again is it Scotch. That beef is American chilled beef 
dressed in Chicago, and sent here by refrigerator-car and_ re- 
frigerator steamer.” 

It was a long campaign which G. F. Swift conducted to get his 
meat introduced and established on a firm basis in England, a 
campaign which called for all the patience, persistence, and tact— 
the three great requisites in a diplomat—there was in him. But, 
like everything else that he seriously set himself about doing, he 
carried it to a successful, brilliant conclusion. His task in Great 
Britain was only one of many other formidable undertakings with 
which he had been confronted from the moment he set his pace to 
keep step with that of the country’s expansion, 
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T. H. Ingeversen, Buyer for Swift & Company, making a Purchase 


At every stage of his evolution and of the evolution of the enor- 
mous American industry with which he had become so conspicuous- 
ly identified, he had larger and larger orders, and orders more and 
more varied, upon his own perscnal stock of force, sagacity, and 
adaptability to conditions that were expanding and changing 
with bewildering rapidity. To be the head of Swift & Company 
became like being at the head of a sort of bustling, aggressive 
province surrounded on all sides by provinces of the same type, 
all straining constantly to encroach upon one another's territory, 
and with their chief executives lying awake nights trying to study 
out how to do it. And all this was not an affair of generations, of 
accumulated wealth and experience and commercial power handed 
down from father to son for half or three-quarters of a century. 
It was nothing of this sort. It was the sole individual work of 
one man starting with a money capital of nothing whatever, and 
working it all out to its vast consummation in the course of a 
comparatively short lifetime. 

There is so much that is distinctively American in the creation 
of this great Meat Industry with its now world-embracing di- 
mensions, so much in the motive power behind it all, from its 
beginning all the way through, that rings with that true self- 
reliant, courageous American spirit, that it has claims of its own 
upon American pride of achievement. This feature of the much- 
assailed Meat Industry is not to be lost sight of in attempting to 
grasp just what that industry is. It is too interesting a factor 
to be overlooked. Not one of the many concerns engaged in it 
better illustrates this characteristic of the business than does 
Swift & Company. No one man of the many who were the great 
forces in the industry’s evolution is a more distinct type of that 
same American spirit and of the surprising force and adaptability 
to every condition that may arise, no matter how new and how 
broad it may be, than is G. I. Swift himself. 

One of the reasons why beef and mutton are high is because 
the American public have got the steak and chop habit. It is a 
peculiarity of the American public, which has been noted in many 
other instances, that all that the American people want is the 
best of everything that there is to be had. This applies with 


especial force to what American people cat. In the matter of 
beef- and mutton they insist on steaks and chops. Now steaks 
and chops are cut from ribs and loins. Ribs and loins comprise 
only about 26 per cent. of the total meat of the beef. Naturally 


Its exclusive use eliminates frem 
consideration 74 per cent. of the beef. ‘This 74 per cent. consists 
of the “round,” the “chuck,” and the “ plate.” It is just as 
nutritious as the more expensive cuts, and it can be prepared in 
suck a way as to be very palatable. 

An increased consumption of these cheaper cuts from the 74-per- 
cent. portion of the animal would be a remedy for the wide 
spread between the rib and loin prices and the prices of the now 
neglected cheaper portions. It is 2 matter of a little more con- 
sideration, on the part of the public, of the fact that there is 
cheaper meat than that which, from the nature of things, must 
be the most expensive, and consideration also of the further fact 
that this cheaper meat is excellent meat; that it is of equal value 
as nutriment with the meat which costs the most money, and that it 
only needs a little attention to make it palatable enough for anybody. 

The literature that has been written descriptive of the Meat 
Industry’s operations in the production and distribution of meat 
would make a small library of itself; yet all of it combined re- 
flects but feebly the bewiidering vastness, the complexity, the 
wonderful systematization, the minute attention to detail, which 
the actual workings of the great meat-producing machine i volve. 
Division of labor reduced to its ultimate possible perfection may 


meat of this kind is expensive. 





Ss 


he taken as describing in a general way the operations of the - 


packing-house. The steer, the pig, the sheep, through the operation 
of this wonderfully systematized method, go quickly through the 
same process—a painless laying down of the burden of life and 
then the journey through that busy whirl of machinery and men, 
each machine and each man doing an allotted task, and all so 
rapidly and so smoothly that the steady stream of transit from 
animal life to animal food flows on without a ripple to the dark, 
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quiet seclusion of the cooling and refrigerating rooms—vast reser- 
voirs where the inviting-looking beef, pork, and mutton hang in 
long rows, with passageways like streets and alleys between 
them, the government stamp of inspection on every suspended unit 
of the food, units that will soon be scattering away to all parts 


of the country or swinging with the heave of the waves in the 
refrigerating-room of some great transatlantic steamship. In 


ten or twelve days some of it will be served in juicy steaks and 
roasts on dining-tables in far-off England or Scotland; some will 
be likewise so served in Maine or Florida or Oregon. 

It is quite in vain to try to grasp the stupendousness of even 
this one Swift & Company unit of this great industry of the coun- 
try—an industry hardly matched, in its gigantic proportions and 
far-reaching activities, by that of any other country in the world. 
It is still more vain to attempt to convey any adequate concep- 
tion of it all by word of mouth or pen. To attempt to describe, 
in written words, the varieties of output, their modes of production, 
and the machinery of their distribution, would require the making 
of volumes. The utmost, perhaps, that can be done is to give a 
few facts and figures about this Swift & Company concern alone, 
and then, maybe, some faint conception of what the industry as 
a whole is, of which Swift & Company is only a unit, may be had. 

Take, for instance, some of the Swift & Company statisties for 
the year 1904, and try to imagine what a bewildering magnitude 
of activity they represent. During 1904, for example, the total 
shipments of NSwift’s products averaged 350 carloads for each 
working-day. G. F. Swift’s first equipment of refrigerator rolling 
stock consisted of ten cars. The daily shipments now would make 
thirty-five trains of ten cars to the train. Put it in another 
way, and the stupendous fact is that in the vear 1904 Swift & Com- 
pany put out on an average over 350 car-loads of product for 
each working day, irrespective of the immense local sales of the 
company’s wares in such cities as Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
St. Paul, St. Joseph, and Fort Worth, where its great packing- 
house plants are, and where there is a very heavy local sale. In 
Chicago, one of the standard sights for visitors to the plant is 
the Packing-house Market—the market to which local retail deal- 
ers go for their supplies. In this market, which, when the addi- 
tions now in progress and planned are completed, will be one of 
the largest and best-appointed markets of its kind in the world, 
all the endless variety of the packing-house products are sold. 
It is conducted as a department by itself, with a superintendent 
and a small army of salesmen. The enormous quantity of food- 
stuffs and by-product articles sold here are, of course, not to be 
counted in the car-load output above mentioned, any more than 
are the sales of a similar nature in the cities where are the other 
large plants. All the 350 or more similar markets, or agencies, 
seattered all over this country, Great Britain, Continental Europe, 
Asia, Africa, South America, Australia, and New Zealand are sim- 
ilar distributing centres, only it is through these that 350 car-loads 
per day reach the retail dealer. ; ° 

The general oflices accommodate the entire administration force, 
with its armies of clerks, typewriters, heads and subheads of de- 
partments, as well as the chief executive officers of the corporation. 
This building is modern in all its appointments, with a ventilating 
plant that washes the atmosphere and keeps a constant flow of 
pure air sweeping all through it. It is equipped with a vast dining- 
room on the top floor, and with a barber shop, reading-rooms, and 
smoking-room. 

As to the number of animals that pass to the cooling-rooms every 
year, the figures are too great to be grasped with anything like 
an adequate conception of what, in magnitude of work done, they 
really mean. The total every year is something like 8,250,000 
head of cattle, sheep, and hogs alone, to say nothing of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of chickens which the separate poultry plants 
turn out. As many 11.875 cattle, 16,553 sheep, and 34,562 
hogs have been transformed into dressed meat in all the seven great 
Swift plants in a single day, a grand total of 62,990. 

And so on the astonishing figures which represent this great con- 
cern’s operations might be prolonged almost indefinitely. It con- 
sumed, for instance, in 1904, 540.000 tons of eoal: it burned 6000 
cords of hickory wood in its smoke-houses; the engine horse-power 
in use in all its plants was 63,000; it ran 30,000 electrie lights; it 
sent and received 1,388,100 telegrams; it received and sent 4,279,080 
letters. 

All this, taken in its stupendous entirety, is only a detail in 
the total expense of running the concern. One is lost in the con- 
templation of what these figures stand for. And then it is to be 
always borne in mind that Swift & Company is only an_ indi- 
vidual unit in the whole vast American Meat Industry. 

And all of Swift & Company of to-day had its beginning with 
that solitary farm boy down on Cape Cod, who started business 
only a little over forty years ago with one heifer and a pair of 
strong Yankee arms and an inexhaustible fund of American energy! 
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A Bunch of He-and-She Fables GEORGE ADE’S LATEST 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE "said: 


“Every young man should get his life insured. The young man 
who neglects to insure his life, even though it entails some hardship to 
meet the premiums, does himself and those dependent upon him an 
injustice.”’ 
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your later years. 
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After Football—What P 


(Continued from page 56.) 
sportsmanlike spirit. This is the foundation 
stone of true reform. If this agreement is 
carried out, and we may be sure that it will 
be fully carried out by the gentlemen who 
signed it, we have already eliminated the 
evil tradition under which we have lived 
so long,-and we are living in the dawn of 
a better day. 

It is the one thing which is needful. All 
other considerations are secondary to this. 
As a corollary to it comes the necessity 
of eliminating the professional as a coach. 

There are, undoubtedly, among profession- 
als individuals who believe in fair play, but 
taking it by and large, the professional looks 
upon himself as a man who is hired to turn 
out a winning team. His livelihood depends 
upon his success, and the temptation to 
introduce crooked methods is generally too 
strong for him. 

To prohibit football because men have been 
dishonest in it is no more likely to make men 
honest than to give up the teaching of po- 
litical economy because students have cheated 
in examinations in that subject. 

There is good reason for the widespread de- 
mand that there shall be such a change in 
the rules of football as will make it a less 
hazardous sport. College football is too dan- 
gerous a game as it is played to-day. The 
danger is not that legs or arms may be 
broken, or that occasionally a man may be 
killed; these are, indeed, risks which are 
common to all kinds of football and many 
other games. But in our college football 
to-day the chances are that a man may have 
the ligaments of his leg or of his back so 
badly wrenched that they will hinder him 
through life. 

The remedy for this has already been 
enunciated by Mr. Walter Camp. If the dis- 
tance to be gained in three downs is ten 
yards, instead of five yards, the game will 
be opened, and mass plays will be practi- 
cally done away with. Other modifications 
are desirable. These we may safely leave to 
the rules committee, who have already a 
great accumulation of suggestions from 
which to make selection. 

There is little hope of establishing the 
game of Rugby football. An exhibition of 
that game, given by the Canadians on Sol- 
diers’ Field in Cambridge, called out the 
same kind of ridicule with which the Eng- 
lishmen ueceived baseball when American 
players showed them our national game in 
London. 

Our men do not want it. There would 
be just as little hope of benefit if we could 
persuade them to play it. We started with 
Rugby football twenty-five years ago, and 
we have developed a game which to many of 
us seems to require a higher quality of in- 
telligence, and to develop a finer kind of 
team-play. 

Nor can we afford to lose football from 
our college life. A former dean of one of 
our universities has stated that in his 
time the first term of the college year was 
a season of great anxiety to those in au- 
thority. Men of redundant energy would 
return from town to their college in a riot- 
ous frame of mind, and there were frequent 
collisions between the students and the fac- 
ulty. To-day men of this kind work off 
their superfluous energy in football, and go 
quietly and early to their rooms and to 
their beds. 

To any one who doubts whether the con- 
dition of our young men is superior to that 
of thirty or forty years ago I would com- 
mend the description of American life at 
that time given by Mr. Rhodes in the third 
volume of his history, pages 66-83. Espe 
cially significant is a note which begins: 
“Contrast the life of the American with 
that of the English student. Look at that 
pale-faced, dirty-complexioned youth, flitting 
like a ghost of a monk from his college 
cell to chapel or dining-hall. . . . Follow 
him to his room where he lives, almost un- 
conscious of earth, air, or sky.” ; 

When we compare this kind of youth with 
the man who is found in our colleges to-day 
we realize the improvement that has taken, 
place. This is due, in large measure, to 
athletic sports. ‘ 

We are constantly informed that the Eng- 
lish are better sportsmen than we ao 
Those who have watched games on both sides 
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of the Atlantic are unanimously of this 
opinion; but we are not prepared to admit 
that the English are a more honest people 
than we are. I have lived among school- 
boys on one side of the ocean or the other 
all my life, and I have found American boys 
as truthful and as honest as English boys. 
The standards of honesty in work are quite 
as high in our colleges as they are at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge. It is in athletics alone 
that we show an inferior spirit. 

It is not possible within the limits of 
an article of this character to explain the 
reasons for this spirit. We all acknowledge 
it—we are looking for something better. 
The emphasis must be placed on the char- 
acter of the coach, and kept there. It is 
less harmful for a young man to study un- 
der a dishonest professor of history, to 
whom he listens for an hour four times a 
week, than to be instructed by a dishonest 
coach, with whom he associates four hours 
every day of the week, and whose word to 
him is law. 

No, it is not less football, but more foot- 
ball that we need; not less athletics, but 
more athletics—of the right kind. We are 
better off to-day than we were thirty years 
ago, when a handful of men who were prac- 
tically sure of making the team came out to 
play. 

We have a dozen players now where we 
had one then. We should have at least a 
score where we have a dozen. 

These are not suggestions for an experi- 
ment in athletics. They simply describe 
what has been effective in England and 
equally suitable in America. In this coun- 
try there are schools where all the boys— 
except those who are physically unfit—take 
part in football and in baseball and rowing; 
where the coaches are not professionals, but 
masters; and where there is required the 
same standard of fair play on the play- 
ground and in the schoolroom. 

The boys like it. There is nothing taught 
which would injure their self-respect, and 
they have, perhaps, an unconscious con- 
sciousness of increasing all-round strength. 

General athletics—honest athletics. These 
are the two positive factors in the estab- 
lishment of a new tradition for our col- 
leges. 

If they are adopted it may well be that 
we shall find that the man in learning his 
athletics has gained a spirit which prompts 
him to “play the game” in business, and 
to go in for “ team-play ” in national life. 





Our Enormous Trade with 
England 


Trape of the United States with the 
United Kingdom in the fiscal year 1905 
aggregated practically 700 million dollars 
and formed more than one-fourth of our 
total foreign commerce. Estimates recently 
made by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor show that the exports from the 
United States to the United Kingdom in 
1905 aggregated 523 million dollars out of 
a total of 1518 millions, and thus formed 
thirty-four per cent., or practically one- 
third, of our total exports; imports from 
the United Kingdom aggregated 176 mill- 
ions out of a total importation of 1117 
millions, and thus formed about sixteen 
per cent., or practically one-sixth, of our 
total imports. 

On both the import and export sides of 
the account our trade with the United 
Kingdom is larger than with any other 
country. The imports from that country, 
as already indicated, were 176 millions, 
against 118 millions from Germany, 100 
millions from Brazil, 90 millions from 
France, 86 millions from Cuba, 62 millions 
from Canada, 52 millions from Japan, and 
46 millions from Mexico. The exports to 
the United Kingdom were 523 millions, 
against 194 millions to Germany, 141 mill- 
ions to Canada, 76 millions to France, 73 
millions to Netherlands, 53 millions to 
China, 52 millions to Japan, and 46 mill- 
lons to Mexico. 

Comparing conditions of our trade with 
the United Kingdom in 1905 with those of 
1895, the imports from that country have 
grown from 159 million dollars in 1895 to 
176 millions in 1904, an increase of 17 
millions, or a little over ten per cent. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 





WHITE CATALOG 


Every one interested in automobiles, whether steam, gasolene or 
electric, odd write to us for the new catalog of the Model “F” 
White steam car. It contains, first of all, a brief historical sketch, 
tracing the gradual perfection of the steam engine by the labors of 
many generations of engineers, Then is related how Rollin H. 
White, by the invention of an entirely new system of steam genera- 
tion, whereby the boiler was eliminated, devised the first success- 
ful steam machine. This car was first offered to the public in 1901, 

Brief references are made throughout the catalog to the success of 
this first model and to the constant victories and notable achievements 
which every model of the White steamer has each year placed to 
its credit. There is also included a concise and lucid description of 
the White system. Finally, there are shown the various Model “F” 
cars—touring cars, limousines, landaulets, victorias, runabouts, exten- 
sion Iandaulets—which we are now delivering. 


A POSTAL CARD TO US BRINGS THE CATALOG BY RETURN MAIL 


WHITE sicine COMPANY, ““ortio*™” } 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by job 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Delete i? 


WELL PLACED. 
Old Gentleman: Getting on well at school, my boy, got a good place in your 
class, eh? 
Jones, Minor: Yes, sir; next the stove. 
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The Memoirs of a Baby 
BY JOSEPHINE DASKAM 





EVER before has the 
dignified title of 
“Memoirs” graced so 
Sa p funny a book as_ this. 
gt if The sorry side of life— 
| G0) ae os ee) 4-8 8 oe | Taree the tribulations of the lit- 
: \ }\* tle tots-—have no place in 
this irresistibly amusing 
record. of the home life of 
a typical young American 
couple. All the various 
incidents of a lively young- 
ster’s babyhood here find 
portrayal such as only Jo- 
sephine Daskam can give. 
The profuse pen-and- 
ink drawings of F. Y. Cory 
are done in the spirit of 
7 the narrative. The book 
will provoke the laughter 
of any one who simply 
turns the pages. 


Cloth, $1.50 
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The Old Original 
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———— Copyright Wotice 
Booth Tarkington’s Cherry SON 


Says the Interior, speaking of Booth «arkington’s dainty new Orrice or THE REGISTER OF COPYRIGHTS, ‘ 
comedy: “Anything more utterly delicious than the comedy Of| Clas A, XXc, No. 134090, Dec. 22, 1905 Tasnaxy ov 
this narrative can scarcely be conceived. It is simply beyond | jet osps."%, han deposte inthis fice te tte of 


price or praise. The humor of it all is so exquisite it moves) Moora ie Beloved." By ag Be ee 

one far beyond laughter, to the point of tears.” The book is} formity with the lawsot the United States respecting copy- 

attractively made and is illustrated in color. G1.25 | Sinead) Mernenr Puram, Librarian of Congress. 
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